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GREAT MEN. 

THERE are two kinds of great men—those who are 
great through temporary and local circumstances, and 
those who are great by virtue of admirable qualities 
which gain for them the esteem of their fellow-crea- 
tures in all ages and in all places. Throwing great- 
ness out of the question, there are two kinds of what 
may be called important men—namely, the men who 
are important only in a place and at a time, and those 
who are of importance to all mankind now and for 
ever. The odd thing is, that sometimes the men who 
are to be great and important in the latter way, seem 
quite trifling, while living, in comparison with the 
men who are locally and transiently considerable. 
When people are dead, we judge of them by what 
remains of them, by the impression which they con- 
tinue to make, by the utility which is found in the 
sayings and doings of their living days. But while 
they are still alive, we judge of them by a thousand 
paltry cir the style in which they live, 
their official connection with imposing institutions, 
their figures, countenances, and dress, their birth and 
breeding, and their connections in the framework of 
society. Now, many a man may come rather poorly 
off in the latter respects, and yet be deing that which 
is to make him great unto all time. His hat may be 
* shocking bad,” while the head that is in it is coin- 
ing thoughts that the world will never suffer to die. 
Hence there is often much more than justice done to 
one kind of great men, while the other are hardly 
treated by their contemporaries with common civility. 
Suppose, for instance, that one of our men of quality, 
one of our great lawyers or judges, one of our uni- 
versity professors, with one of any other of the classes 
of men who are only important in their own sphere 
and lifetime, and who was likely to be always great, 
and even that only by external and accidental con- 
siderations, were brought into a public place where 
there was also a man great by intellect, can there 
be any doubt, that, if the latter as yet bore no stamp 
of external honour, if the immortal were as yet 
unsanctioned in his greatness by some tinsel label 
conferred by the mortal, he would be neglected and 
overlooked, while the circumstantially great would 
carry away all the respect that was going? Even 
where a full sense may be entertained of the real im- 

of such an individual, it would in all pro- 
dability be of little avail against the way of the world 
on this point. We can suppose Maecenas never hesi- 
tating for a moment to give up an appointment with 
Horace in order to wait upon Augustus. We can 
suppose Queen Elizabeth receiving a visit from Shak- 
speare and Lord Buckhurst in one morning, and 
treating the immortal Will with comparatively little 
respect, notwithstanding her conviction of the infinite 
superiority of his poetry over that of her Lord Trea- 
surer. If Robert Burns could have been by any chance 
introduced into the same company with the Provost 
of Dumfries, I am very sure that the most of the 
people there, even while listening with pleasure to the 
admirable songs of the poet, could have never for a 
moment ceased to look upon the provost as the great- 
est, if not the only great man, of the two. When 
we now read the works of this last poet, and observe 
mention made of the Earl of Glencairn, Mr Graham 
of Fintry, and other men of that order, we never 
think of them but as obscure individuals drawn under 
observation by the fame of a great man with whom 
they were in some kind of way connected ; but such 
was not the state of the case in their own day. Had 
any of us, about the year 1790, gone into a room 
where Burns, the Earl of Glencairn, and Mr Graham 
of Fintry, were conversing, can there be any doubt 


that we should have first made a most respectful | 


obeisance to the earl, then a polite bow to Mr Graham, 
and lastly directed a lateral and familiar nod to the 
poet ?—somewhat after the manner of the nicely con- 
sidering gentleman in the Spectator, with his “‘ My 
Lord Duke, I am your grace’s humble servant—Sir 
Harry, your most obedient—Dr Pigtail, I am glad to 
see you—Ha, Dick, are you there?” The difference 
betwen the rank of the belted earl and of the inspired 
ploughman was immense in their lifetimes; and it is 
equally immense now—but all in the contrary way. 
In fact, his lordship, though an amiable man and a 
patron of the bard, is felt rather as a kind of bore 
than any thing else: he “has no business there.” 
All this might have been foreseen forty years ago, as 
easily as it is observed now ; but we could as soon 
hold a firebrand in our hands by thinking on the 
frosty Caucasus, as withhold the ready-money ho- 
nour we are accustomed to pay to the great of the day 
and of the place, to give it to the great of all space 
and time. Our bargain with the latter is to pay by 
bills at a long date, with which we burden our heirs 
and executors, and which the acceptor usually finds 
to be somewhat hard of discounting. All our cash 
goes another way. Hence, though the present be an 
age rather remarkable for the homage paid to living 
genius, it would not be difficult to point out instances 
where that quality makes no figure in comparison 
with even so miserable a greatness as what arises 
from the possession of wealth. No age has any real 
occasion to blame another for giving such long bills 
to its philosophers and its poets, for every age, at 
the very moment it is honouring the bills of its pre- 
decessor, is granting others as long to its own great 
men. 

All places have their great men. In a large city 
we perhaps find public respect engrossed by the 
members of a court, the heads of the law, or the 
great peers of Mammon. [In a less city, there is al- 
ways one or other of those classes, or some part of 
them, to monopolise the homage of the public. In 
some small cities, a few mercantile families, totally 
unknown elsewhere, may be looked upon for seve- 
ral generations as the very flower of the earth—in- 
somuch that they become puffed up with the most 
ludicrous vanity. In the provinces, there is not a 
town, a village, or a hamlet, which has not its great 
people. No matter what they really are, or how small 
they may look in comparison with the great people of 
a somewhat more important seat of population. They 
are great in their own little sphere, and that is enough 
for all common purposes. When these local magni- 
ficoes, however, happen to move into any other dis- 
trict, how finely is their pride taken down! Suppose 
the thrice-illustrious merchant, or bailie, or bashaw of 
whatever kind or number of tails, pays a visit to the 
metropolis. He enters the city with the air of a man 
about to confer a favour, and who expects his kind- 
ness to be handsomely acknowledged. Porters, waiters, 
all kinds of people, he expects will fiy to serve him. 
He has made up his mind for a splash. But what is 
the real result ? Nota soul pays him the least re- 
gard, above what any man may command any where 
for his money. He is not recognised to be the great 
man of K——,, or E——, or M——-; and though he 
were, it would be all one thing. Three days after, 
you observe him moving, noteless and cowed, through 
some crowded thoroughfare, and, recollecting the “ pre- 
sence” he bore when moving on his own causeway, you 
can hardly believe it is thesame man. It is he, never- 
theless: only he has found that there are greater men 
in the world than himself. 

In the same manner, when a member of some 


limited community happens to find himself in any 
other place, he is very apt to allude to his own great 
people in those general and overly terms which men 
employ in alluding to very familiar things; evidently 
supposing that his great people are other people’s 
great people, and must be alike well known every 
where. What is his surprise to find, occasionally, 

that the great Dr This, and the mighty Mr That, and 
the transcendant Sir Something or Other, who occupy 
all minds and all mouths at home, who are made way 
for on the street, and placed in the chair on all pub- 
lic occasions, who stand at the head of all subscription- 
papers, and lists of bank and insurance-office directors, 
and never do any thing but the half of mankind do it 
after them, are here altogether nameless, never were so 

much as heard of! In fact, celebrity of every kind is 

more local than most of us are aware of. Even what we 

think very high literary celebrity has often so near a 
limit as to be next to contemptible. London, Dublin, 

and Edinburgh, possess many great men of this kind, 

who are respectively unknown in the places where 
they do not reside. Many men of British reputation, 
again, are unknown on the Continent or in America. 

The most of this seems the effect of nothing so much 
as the difficulty we experience in receiving and re- 

taining the knowledge of many names. The public 

mind is like a temple of a certain size, and a cer- 

tain number of niches, which will only hold a cer. 

tain number of statues; and the local pressure is 

always so great, that we generally admit, in the 
first place, a rush of those immediately around us, 

and then have to lock the door against the rest, how. 
ever superior their claims. Let us turn in any direc. 
tion, we see what appear the best and most capacious 
minds prepossessed in this manner. Every periodical 
work in the empire is found to be acquainted with, 
and to make a duty of speaking kindly of, a certain 
limited number of authors, who, if we were to make 
inquiry, would generally be found to be personal 
friends of the conductors, or rather the members of a 
little set, who, amidst the wilderness of the illustrious, 

have agreed to know and like and recognise and flat- 

ter each other. The case is somewhat like that of a 
small party of friends who make an arrangement to 
sit together at a public dinner, so that they may not 
be lost in a multitude of strangers. 

The general intention of these remarks is not tode- 
grade or depreciate the greatness of circumstances, 
which, in its own way, is a very legitimate kind of 
greatness, but, if possible, to sober the self-esteem of 
those whose exaltation is of that kind, which really be- 
comes, in frequent instances, a little more than befits 
men professing the religion of humility. Let them re- 
member, like the first citizen of Inverness who wore a 
hat, that after all they are but mortal men. Let them 
remember, that, great though they be ia present time 
and place, they are nothing a few miles off, and will be 
nothing any where in avery little while. Yet, though 
it may be desirable that they snould keep in mind 
these things, and conduct themselves accordingly, it 
is not necessary that any share of the respect paid to 
them, especially if they occupy places of trust and au- 
thority, should be taken away. It always appears to 
me a weakness, if not something worse, in the Scottish 
poet alluded to at the commencement of this article, 
that he should have expressed contempt for all kinds 
of persons adorned with circumstantial greatness, ex- 
cept the few who soothed him by personal attentions. 
A philosophical man takes the world as he finds it, 
and does not deem himself bound, in the rage of every 
new view of human life that crosses his brain to fall 
out with all its old-established practices, most of which 
are founded in some stratum or other of our common 
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nature, and that too deeply to be easily overthrown or 
safely despised. 

As for the other side‘of the question, it is little more 
than a matter of light remark. Even if men could be 
taught’to prefer what isabstract and remote to what 
is tangible and present, it is questionable if any thing 
like’the same regard we now pay to’the names of the 
great in mind who are departed, could be paid to the 
actual men in life, The sentiment in the one case 
seems ‘to be considerably different from the sentiment 
in the other. It is easy to range nine volumes of 
Shakspeare in our library, and set up his image for an 
eternal worship in our hearts. But a book, and an 
idea, are very different things from a man. Every 
living man has a place in the world, a way of gain- 
ing his bread, certain relations in society, certain pe- 
culiarities of character, and certain personal habits, 
all of which may be very disagreeable to us, and might, 
in the event of our becoming his friend and adulator, 


eight hides, or as much land as eig 


(not‘the great) of Northumberland gave an estate of 

ploughs could 
At this rate, none but kings, bishops, and 
abbots, could be possessed of books; and it explains 
satisfactorily why all sorts of knowledge were so long 
confined only to princes and priests. The labours of 
—_— learned men who flourished about the end of 

is century, tended to throw a temporary lustre upon 
that which succeeded. Amongst these was the lie, 
rable Beda, or Bede, a monk of the above-mentioned 
monastery, who was a sort of a wrote 
upon all subjects, and whose works (still in existence) 
are supposed to contain all of learning, science, and 
art, then known in the world. Britain, indeed, was 
the sole asylum of knowledge about the beginning of 
the eighth century, for on the Continent it was the 
darkest period of ignorance and barbarism that suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Roman empire. Even at Rome, 
formerly the great seat of learning as of empire, the 
lamp of science was all but extinguished. Some idea 
may be conceived of the ignorance that prevailed in 
France and Spain, when the Pope was obliged to make 


labour ! 


bring us into strange responsibilities. A name, on 
the contrary, is a mice trig thing, that we may keep 
dancing on our lips without any chance of its in the 
least injuring us. In fact, we never can be safe with 
a poet tillhe isdead. Then alone can he take his pro- 
per rank, for then alone does he become that idealised 
being, exempt from all human frailties and troubles, 
that we are always wishing him to be. 


INCONVENIENCES OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
THEIR LITERATURE. 
Twat which is now understood by the term “ the 
learning of antiquity,” prevailed in the states of 
Greece and Rome from a period of about six hundred 
years before the Christian era, till about four hundred 
years after it. During this thousand years there lived 
many distinguished moralists, reasoners on the nature 
and destiny of man, orators, sculptors, and histerians, 
with others remarkable for the refinement of their 
ideas and a certain degree of knowledge of the arts. 
But during this period learning was confined entirely 
to the higher classes; those in a humble condition 
being generally slaves, and an employment in war and 
rapine their principal occupation. This era of learned 
antiquity ceased at the fall of the Roman empire and 
the incursion of the barbarians. All that it has be- 
queathed to modern times consists in the works of 
some Greek and Latin (Roman) writers, chiefly poets 
and historians, which were collected together with 
great difficulty during the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries ; also the Roman civil law, which 
forms a basis to the law of Scotland, and that of some 
continental countries. Besides these literary rem- 
nants, little or nothing is left to betoken the exis- 
tence of a former age of refinement, than the ruins of 
temples, theatres, aqueducts, houses, and sculptured 
figures, in modern, Greece and Turkey, and some 
parts of Italy. With these preliminary observations, 
we may now proceed to describe the condition of our 
ancestors, who are often called wise, in relation to 
their polite learning and knowledge of the sciences. 

The dawn of knowledge which spread over Britain 
‘from the conquest of the Romans, quickly faded after 
‘the fall of that extraordinary empire, and was almost 
wholly extinguished upon the arrival of the Saxons 
in a. p. 449. For a century and a half after this, 
England may be said to have been equally destitute of 
learning, and of the means of obtaining it. There is 
not the name of any learned man of that period handed 
‘down to us; nor does it appear that there was such a 
‘thing as a book in the whole kingdom. The only 
remnants of knowledge and learning that were pre- 
served in what is now called Great Britain, existed 
amongst the clergy of Scotland and Wales; and the 
extent of their acquirements may be imagined, when 
a little Latin, a talent for polemical controversy, and 
some knowledge of church music, was sufficient to en- 
title an individual to the character of a very learned 
man. The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chris- 
tianity in the course of the seventh century, had its 
usual effect in enlightening their minds, and promot- 
ing the interests of learning. Before this period they 
had no intercourse with any other nation except in the 
way of hostility ; but the communication then opened 
with Rome, and the necessity of studying in order to 
qualify themselves for the high offices in the church, 
occasioned a pretty general application to learning 
amongst the nobles, Public seminaries were then for 
the tirst cime established, one of the most noted of 
which was that of Canterbury. The laity, however, 
Temained generally as ignorant as ever; one cause of 
*which was the continued scarcity of books. An ex- 
ample, well authenticated, will afford some idea of 
the price of these vehicles of knowledge in this cen- 
. Biscop, founder of the monastery of Were- 
mouth in Northumberland, made no fewer than five 
Journies ts Rome to purchase books, vessels, vestments, 
‘and other ornaments, for his monastery. For one of 


laws against ordaining men priests and bishops who 
could not read or sing psalms! The latter science was 
then in fact almost the only study to which the clergy 
applied themselves, and the best singer was esteemed 
the most learned man! It will perhaps surprise the 
reader to know that the great Charlemagne, unques- 
tionably the wisest man of this age, could not write, and 
that he was forty-five years of age before he began his 
studies. From this fact some judgment may be formed 
of the education and learning, or rather the ignorance, 
of the other princes and nobles of Europe during the 
eighth century. 

The destruction of the monasteries, schools, and 
libraries, which took place during this century, by 
the incursions of the Danes, as well as from civil wars, 
almost extinguished the feeble lamp of learning in 
England ; nor did it again revive until the accession 
of Alfred in the end of the ninth. During all this 
—— there are only one or two names of men of 
earning preserved ; the greatest of whom, as indeed 
of all Europe, was Ji Scotus, supposed to be a 
native of Ayr, in Scotland. Alfred himself, whose 
reign commenced in 871, owed his being instructed 
in letters entirely to accident. It is said that when 
he was about twelve years old, his mother the queen 
happened to have in her hand a volume of pvems 
beautifully illuminated, which her children much ad- 
miring, she promised to give it to whomsoever of them 
would Jearn to read it first. Alfred far outstripped 
the rest, carried off the prize, and retained ever atter- 
wards, it is said, such a passion for reading, that he 
never stirred abroad without a book in his bosom. By 
the exertions of this great prince, who founded and 
endowed schools (amongst others Oxford), and brought 
teachers of learning from all parts of the world, pur- 
chased books, composed and translated many works 
himself, and in short encouraged education and learn- 
ing equally by precept and example, a new spirit 
began to be diffused amongst his subjects before the 
end of his reign. He was at first, however, under the 
necessity of using compulsion to induce his nobles and 
freeholders to avail themselves of the means of edu- 
cation he provided, so great was the opposition of all 
ranks at that period to the study of letters. The li- 
beral sciences then taught were only seven in number, 
and were divided into the érivium and qguadrivium: 
the former comprehending grammar (or language), 
rhetoric, and logic—the latter, music, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy ; and these were supposed 
to comprehend the whole range of human wisdom and 
knowledge! Nor is this all; for with the exception of 
the Latin language, scarcely one of the other branches 
of learning was taught upon any thing like correct 
principles. Their logic ought rather to be denomi- 
nated the art of quibbling. No gamut had yet been 
invented for music; their only system of notation was 
the Roman, comprehended in the six letters MDLXVI 
—so that they were compelled to express large sums 
in writing ; astronomy was merely studied for the 
purposes of divination, and geometry to assist their 
juggling calculations. All their methods of teaching, 
too, were so imperfect and perplexed, that it required 
much longer time, and more genius and application, 
to make any progress in the sciences than at present. 

After the death of Alfred in 901, England again 
relapsed into its former, or rather a worse, state of 
ignorance and barbarism, and so continued during the 
remainder of the century, including clergy as well as 
laity ; many of the former, who filled the highest sta- 
tions in the church, being unable to read, and even 
the Popes of Rome giving an example of the grossest 
ignorance and moral debasement. Then followed an 
invasion and conquest of the Danes, accompanied, 
like that of the Saxons, with the destruction of all the 
monasteries, seminaries, and libraries, and a total 
suspension of the study of every art or science but 
that of war, down to the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the restoration of the old line of Anglo- 
Saxon kings, in the person of Edward the Confessor, 
operated cpr ent | in the revival of learning. For 
a long time after this period, however, many of the 
most useful and necessary sciences remained uncul- 
tivated, amongst which were geography and medicine. 
Considering the means of acquisition, however, igno- 
rance in these departments of knowledge is little to be 
wondered at. As regards geography, indeed, ne con- 
trast can be greater than that between the facilities 
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we ourselves eujoy, and the disadvantages of our an- 


eestors. Now-a-days any man may make himself 
master of geography, and learn to circumnavigate the 
earth while sitting in his elbow-chair, by means of his 
books, charts, maps, and globes; but in those ages 
they had no such royal roads to knowledge. 

In those times, broken bones and flesh-cuts 
were so frequent, it might have med that 
medicine and surgery would be the’ first species of 
knowledge cultivated ; but we find that the healing 
arts were almost wholly abandoned to old women, 
whose materia medica were restricted to the 
products of the field and garden, -After the accession 
of Alfred, indeed, who translated some Roman works 
on pharmacy, it appears there were some male prac- 
titioners, as there ure still preserved the regulations 
for their fees. For curing a flesh wound that was not 
dangerous, for example, the court-physician’s perqui- 
site was the blood-stained garments of the wounded 
man; but for curing any of the three dangerous (or 
mortal, as they were called) wounds, he was allowed 
a fee of one hundred and eighty pence and his maia- 
t » besides the gar ts. The three dangers 
ous or mortal wounds were—a wound on the head 
that laid bare the skull, a wound in the body that 
discovered the intestines, and the fracture of the arms 
and legs. The prices of the various oinumeuts applied 
were also regulated ; but there is evidence w show 
that these doctors depended more on the efficacy of 
holy water and other charms thar on the medicines 
they administered. 

The accession of Wiiliam Duke of Normandy to 
the throne in the eleventh century, contributed greatly 
to the revival of letters and science in England, being 
himself a well-educated prince, and a munificent pa- 
tron of learning. His influence had excited extraor- 
dinary ardour for literary pursuits among the Norman 
clergy, and afterwards had the same effect amongst 
the English ; besides which, many of the most learned 
men on the Continent followed him to England. 
Under him and his immediate descendants, Henry 
IL, Richard I., and King John, upwards of five 
hundred monasteries were built, in each of which 
a school was kept; thus increasing both the num- 
ber of teachers and students, multiplying the in- 
ducements to pursue knowledge, and, more than all, 
making books much more commen and attainable 
than at any former period. What contributed power. 
fully, also, to the propagation of knowledge about 
this period, was the di of the art of paper- 
making, which, about the beginning of the twelfth 
century, was begun to be made of linen rags as at 
present. The circle of the sciences was of course 
much enlarged beyond the trivium and guadrivium of 
former ages, and each was reduced to a more distinct 
purpose and method than formerly. It was in this 
early age, for instance, we find the distinction drawn 
betwixt physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries. The 
best contemporary writers indeed agree that learning 
was in a more flourishing state in England and Nor- 
mandy in the reign of Henry I. than it was in Italy. 
This may be true. But how or for whom did it flourish ? 
Only in the monasteries, and for the benetit of the 
priesthood. In this respect, indeed, learning was ina 
worse condition than during the reign of Alfred. That. 
prince, in his enthusiasm for the propagation of know- 
ledge, never once dreamt of its ever extending to the 
labouring classes of the nation, who, being for the 
most part slaves, were considered out of the pale of 
civilised society ; but he compelled his nobles, barons, 
and freeholders ef every description, who 
above two hides (or plough-gates) of land, to instruct 
their children in all the branches of learning then 


known. 

Under the Norman sway, although, ‘in imitation of 
their princes, the nobles made a great parade of their 
patronage to learned men, they in reality not only 
neglected, but decidedly contemned every branch of 
education, except the art of war and principles of chi- 
valry; nor did they scruple to acknowledge their 
ignorance, even when the credit of their nation would 
seem to be implicated in their concealment of it. An 
instance of this occurred upon the occasion of Henry 
IL. sending a splendid embassy to the Pope in the year 
1164, consisting of one archbishop, four bishops, three 
of his own chaplains, the Earl of Arundel, and other 
three of the greatest barons of the kingdom. When 
these ambassadors were admitted to an audience, and 
four of the prelates had harangued the Pope and 
Cardinals in Latin, the Earl of Arundel stood up and 
made a in Latin, which he began in this man- 
ner—“ We, who are illiterate laymen, do not under- 
stand one word of what the bishops have said to your 
holiness!” Could Henry, who was himself a learned 
prince, have found men of any learning whatever 
amongst his nobility, we may be sure he would have 
employed them upon such an oceasion. The truth is, 
that the general ignorance of the laity of all ranks was 
so well ae that the historians of the period distin- 

ished them and theclergy by the respective epithets 
and literati. All the learned men, be- 
longed either to the secular or regular clergy. They 
were the only lawyers, the only physicians, the only 
scholars in the kingdom. The great bulk of the 
nation, rich and poor, were ignorant of every science 
but that of shedding blood—upon more refined and 
scientific principles certainly, formerly, but no 
way different in the result. 

At this period, our pure and beneficent religion was 
in much same condition as learning. The lower 
classe were involved in the mists of superstition, and 
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the religion of the nobles consisted only in building, 
adorning, and endowing churches, and performing 
some absurd ceremonies. Munificence to the church, 
indeed, was esteemed the most certain mode of ob- 
taining absolution from every sin—a belief anxiously 

by the clergy, whose avarice thus procured 
them the means of gratification. When Joffred, abbot 
of Croyland, resolved to rebuild the church of his mo- 
nastery in a most magnificent manner in the twelfth 
century, he obtained a bull dispensing with the third 
part of all penances for sin to those who contributed any 
thing towards the building of the church, and sent 
monks into every country to publish the conditions. 
“ By this means,” says the historian, “ the wonderful 
benefits granted to all the contributors towards the 
building were published to the very ends of the earth, 
and great heaps of treasure and masses of yellow gold 
flowed in from all countries, upon the venerable Abbot 
Joffred, and encouraged him to lay the foundation of 
his church.” Nor was this all; for, upon the day of 
performing that ceremony, an immense concourse of 
earls, barons, knights, &c., with their ladies and fa- 
milies, attended, each of whom laid a stone and depo- 
sited upon it a sum of money, a grant of lands, tithes, 
or patronages, or a promise of materials and labour in 
erecting the church ; and it is said that more was that 
day raised in money and grants than was sufficient to 
complete the extended building in the most costly 

le. 

Such were the extraordinary means by which the 
clergy of those days overcame the minds and taxed 
the purses of the credulous laymen. But as there is 
no earthly good without some alloy, so neither is any 
evil without some accompanying benefit. The very 
avarice of the clergy, and their disposition to magnifi- 
cence and splendour in their monasteries and churches, 
were the great means of promoting the cultivation of 
architecture, weaving, embroidery, painting, working 
in metals, and all the other fine arts. And it is cu- 
rious to reflect, that the superstitious idolatry of the 
people was the direct means of diffusing a taste for 

pture. The preposterous sway, too, which the 
churchmen possessed over the minds of the rich, ope- 
rated towards the foundation of all the seminaries of 
ae and the collection of the most valuable libra- 


Such as we have described was the condition of our 
ancestors in to the means of intellectual en- 
lightenment, from the fifth to the thirteenth century ; 
aud every reader must be struck with the unhappy 
circumstances, as contrasted with our own, in which 
they were placed, and find reason rather to felicitate 
himself in having fallen upon happier times, than to 
reproach the memory of the dead with ignorance which 
was in a great measure unavoidable. Were we to en- 
ter into a descriptive view of their foreign commerce, 
internal trade, customs, habits, &c., all of which have 
a direct influence on the moral nature of man, the ad- 
vantages which we of the present day enjoy would be 
still more striking. And a consideration of these may 
perhaps form the subject of a future article. 


THE RUSTIC WREATH, 
A VILLAGE STORY. 
[By Miss Mitford.] 
Few things are more delightful than to saunter along 
the green lanes of Berkshire, in the busy- harvest 
time; the deep verdure of the hedgerows, and the 
strong shadow of the trees, contrasting so vividly with 
the fields, partly waving with golden corn, partly 
studded with regular piles of heavy wheat-sheaves ; 
the whole rustic population abroad ; the entire earth 
teeming with fruitfulness, and the bright autumn 
sun careering over head, amidst the deep blue sky, 
and the white fleecy clouds of the most glowing and 
least fickle of the seasons. Evena solitary walk loses 
its loneliness in the general cheerfulness of nature. 
The air is gay with bees and butterflies; the robin 
twitters from amongst the ripening hazel-nuts; and 
you cannot proceed a quarter of a mile without en- 
countering some merry group of leasers or reapers, 
or some long line of huge majestic wains, groaning 
under their rich burthen, brushing the close hedges 
on either side, and knocking their tall tops against 
the overhanging trees—the very image of ponderous 
nty. 

Pleasant, however, as such a procession is to look 
at, it is somewhat dangerous to meet, especially in a 
narrow lane; and I thought myself very fortunate, 
one day last August, in being so near a five-barred 
da to be enabled to escape from a cortége of la. 

rs and harvest-waggons, sufficiently bulky and 

noisy to convoy half the wheat in the parish. On 

they went, men, women, and children, shouting, sing- 

ing, and laughing, in joyous expectation of the com- 

harvest-home, the very waggons nodding from 

side to side, as if tipsy, and threatening every moment 

to break down bank, and tree, and hedge, and crush 

every obstacle that opposed them. I blest my stars 

for my escape, and after leaning on the friendly gate 

until the last gleaner had passed, I turned to examine 

in what spot chance had placed me, and found before 

my eyes another picture of rural life, but one as dif- 

ferent from that which I had just witnessed as weeds 
from flowers, or poetry from prose. 

* Thad taken refuge in a harvest-field belonging to 

neighbour Farmer : a beautiful 

y on the ground, at some little distance, whilst 

@ young girl, resting from the labour of reaping, was 


twisting a rustic wreath—enamelled corn-flowers, 
brilliant poppies, snow-white lily-bines, and light fra- 
gile harebells, mingled with tufts of the richest wheat- 
ears—around its hat. 

There was something in the tender youthfulness of 
these two innocent creatures, in the pretty though 
somewhat fantastic occupation of the girl, the fresh 
wild-flowers, the ripe and swelling corn, that harmo- 
nised with the season and the hour, and conjured up 
memories of ‘‘ Dis and Proserpine,” and of all that 
is gorgeous and graceful in old mythology—of the 
lovely Lavinia of our own poet, and of that finest pas- 
toral in the world, the far lovelier Ruth. But these 
fanciful associations soon vanished before the real 
sympathy excited by the actors of the scene, both of 
whom were known to me, and both objects of a sincere 
and lively interest. 

The young girl, Dora Creswell, was the orphan 
niece of one of the wealthiest yeomen in our part 
of the world, the only child of his only brother; and 
having lost both her parents whilst still an infant, 
had been reared by her widowed uncle, as fondly and 
carefully as his own son Walter. He said that he 
loved her quite as well, perhaps he loved her better ; 
for although it were impossible for a father not to be 
proud of the bold, handsome youth, who at eighteen had 
a man's strength and a man’s stature, was the best 
ringer, the best cricketer, and the best shot in the county, 
yet the fairy Dora, who, nearly ten years younger, 
was at ence his handmaid, his housekeeper, his play- 
thing, and his companion, was evidently the very ap- 
ple of his eye. Our good farmer vaunted her accom- 
plishments, as men of his class are wont to boast of a 
high-bred horse or a favourite greyhound. She could 
make a shirt and a pudding, darn stockings, rear 
poultry, keep accounts, and read the newspaper ; was 
as fi for gooseberry wine as Mrs Primrose, and 
could compound a syllabub with any dairy-woman in 
the county. There was not such a handy little crea- 
ture any where; so thoughtful and trusty about the 
house, and yet, out of doors, as gay as alark, and as 
wild as the wind ; nobody was like his Dora. So said 
and so thought Farmer Creswell: and before Dora 
was ten years old, he had resolved that in due time 
she should marry his son Walter, and had informed 
both parties of his intention. 

Now, Farmer Creswell’s intentions were well known 
to be as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. He was a fair specimen of an English 
yeoman, a tall, square-built muscular man, stout and 
active, with a resolute countenance, a keen eye, and 
an intelligent smile: his temper was boisterous and 
irascible, generous and kind to those whom he loved, 
but quick to take offence, and slow to pardon, expect- 
ing and exacting implicit obedience from all about 
him. With all Dora’s good gifts, the sweet and yield- 
ing nature of the gentle and submissive little girl was 
undoubtedly the chief cause of her uncle’s partiality. 
Aboveall, he was obstinate in the very highest degree, 
had never been known to yield a point or changea re- 
solution; and the fault was the more inveterate, be- 
cause he called it firmness, and accounted it a virtue. 
For the rest, he was a person of excellent principle 
and perfect integrity; clear-headed, prudent, and sa- 
gacious ; fond of agricultural experiments, and pur- 
suing them cautiously and successfully; a good farmer 
and a good man. 

His son Walter, who was in person a handsome 
likeness of his father, resembled him also ia many 
points of character ; was equally obstinate, and far 
more fiery, hot, and bold. He loved his pretty cousin 
much as he would have loved a favourite sister, and 
might very possibly, if let alone, have become attach- 
ed to her as his father wished ; but to be dictated to, 
to be chained down to a distant engagement, to hold 
himself bound to a mere child—the very idea was 
absurd—and restraining, with difficulty, an abrupt 
denial, he walked down into the village, predisposed, 
out of sheer contradiction, to fall in love with the 
first young woman who should come in his way— 
and he did fall in love accordingly. 

Mary Hay, the object of his ill-fated passion, was 
the daughter of the respectable mistress of a small en- 
dowed school at the other side of the parish. She was 
a delicate, interesting creature, with a slight drooping 
figure, and a fair downcast face like a snow-drop, 
forming such a contrast with her gay and gallant 
wooer, as Love in his vagaries is often please tu bring 
together. The courtship was secret and tedious, and 
prolonged from months to years; for Mary shrank 
from the painful contest which she knew that an avowal 
of their attachment would occasion. Ac length her 
mother died, and, deprived of a home and maintenance, 
she reluctantly consented to a private marriage. An 
immediate discovery ensued, and was followed by all 
the evils, and more than all, that her worst fears had 
anticipated. Her husband was turned from the house 
of his father, and in less than three months, his death, 
by an inflammatory fever, left her a desolate and 
penniless widow; unowned and unassisted by the 
stern parent, on whose unrelenting temper neither 
the death of his son nor the birth of his grandson 
seemed to make theslightestimpression. But for the 
general sympathy excited by the deplorable situation 
and blameless deportment of the widowed bride, she 
and her infant must have taken refuge in the work- 
house. The whole neighbourhood was zealous to 
relieve and to serve them; but their most liberal be- 
nefactress, their most devoted friend, was poor Dora. 
Considering her uncle’s partiality to herself as the pri- 


mary cause of all this misery, she felt like a guilty 
creature ; and casting off at once her native timidity 
and habitual submission, she had repeatedly braved 
his anger, by the most earnest supplications fur mercy 
and for pardon; and when this proved unavailing, 
she tried to mitigate their distresses by all the assist. 
ance that her small means would admit. Every shil- 
ling of her pocket-money she expended on her dear 
cousins ; worked for them, begged for them, and trans 
ferred to them every present that was made to her. 

Such was the posture of affairs at the time of my 
encounter with Dora and litle Walter in the har. 
vest-field: the rest will be best told in the course of 
our dialogue :— 

“ And so, Madam, I cannot bear to see my dear cou- 
sin Mary so sick and so melancholy; and the dear, 
dear child, that a king might be proud of—only look 
athim !” exclaimed Dora, interrupting herself, as the 
beautiful child, sitting on the ground, in all the placid 
dignity of infancy, looked up at me, and smiled in m 
face. “Only look at him !" continued she, “an 
think of that dear boy and his dear mother living on 
charity, and they my uncle’s lawful heirs, whilst I, 
that have no right whatsoever, no claim, none at all, 
I that, compared to them, am but a far-off kinswoman, 
the mere creature of his bounty, should revel in com~ 
fort and in plenty, and they starving! I cannot bear 
it, and I will not. And then the wrong that he is 
doing himself; he that is really so good and kind, to 
be called a hard-hearted tyrant by the whole country 
side. And he is unhappy himself, too; I know that 
he is. So tired as he comes home, he will walk about 
his room half the night: and often at meal times he 
will drop his knife and fork, and sigh so heavily. He 
may turn me out of doors, as he threatened ; or what 
is worse, call me ungrateful or undutiful, but he shall 
see this boy.” 

* He never has seen him, then? and that is why 
you are tricking him out so prettily ?” “ Yes, Ma’am. 
Mind what I told you, Walter; and hold up your hat, 
and say what I bid you.” ‘‘ Gan-papa’s fowers !” stam- 
mered the pretty boy, in his sweet childish voice, the 
first words that I had ever heard him speak. 

“ Grand-papa’s flowers !” said his zealous precep- 
tress. “ Gan-papa’s fowers !” echoed the buy. “ Shall 
you take the child to the house, Dora?” asked I. 
‘*No, Ma’am; I look for my uncle here every mi- 
nute ; and this is the best place to ask a favour in, for 
the very sight of the great crop puts him in good hu. 
mour ; not so much on account of the profits, but be- 
cause the land never bore half so much before, and it’s 
all owing to his management in dressing and drilling. 
Icame reaping here to-day on purpose to please him; for 
though he says he does not wish me to work in the fields, 
I know he likes it ; and here he shall see little Walter. 
Do you think he can resist him, Ma’am ?” continued 
Dora, leaning over her infant cousin, with the grace 
and fonduess of a young Madonna; “‘ do you think he 
can resist him, poor child, so helpless, so harmless; his 
own blood too, and so like his father ? No heart could 
be hard enough to hold out, and I am sure that his 
will not. Only,” pursued Dora, relapsing into her 
girlish tone and attitude, asa cold fear crossed her en- 
thusiastic hope, ‘ only I’m half afraid that Waiter will 
cry. It’s strange, when one wants any thing to be- 
have particularly well, how sure it is to be naughty ¢ 
my pets, especially. I remember when my Lady 
Countess came on purpose to see our white peacock, 
that we got in a present from India, the obstinate bird 
ran away behind a bean-stalk, and would not spread 
its train, to show the dead white spets on its glossy 
white feathers, all we could do. Her ladyship was 
quite angry. And my red and yellow Marvel of Peru, 
which used to blow at four in the afternoon, as r 
lar as the clock struck, was not open at five the other 
day, when dear Miss Julia came to paint it, though 
the sun was shining as bright as it does now. If 
Walter should scream and cry, for my uncle does 
sometimes look so stern—and then it’s Saturday, and 
he has such abeard! If the child should be fright. 
ened !—Be sure, Walter, that you don’t cry!” said 
Dora, in great alarm. 

‘““Gan-papa’s fowers!” replied the smiling buy, 
holding up his hat; and his young protectress was 
comforted. At this moment the farmer was heard 
whistling to his dog in a neighbouring field; and 
fearful that my presence-might injure the cause, I de. 
parted, my thoughts full of the noble little girl and her 
generous purpose. 

I had promised to call the next afternoon to learn 
her success ; and, passing the harvest-tield in my way, 
found a group assembled there which instantly dis- 
sipated my anxiety. Ou the very spot where we had 
parted, I saw the good farmer himself, in his Sunday 
clothes, tossing little Walter in the air; the child 
laughing and screaming with delight, and his grand- 
father apparently quite as much delighted as himself, 
a pale, slender young woman, in deep mourning, stood 
looking at their gambols with an air of intense thank- 
fulness ; and Dora, the cause and the sharer of all this 
happiness, was loitering behind, playing with the 
flowers in Walter’s hat, which she was holding in her 
hand. Catching my eye, the sweet girl came to me 
instantly. 

“ I see how it is, my dear Dora, and I give you joy, 
from the bottom of my heart. Little Walter behaved 
well, then?” ‘*Oh, he behaved like an angel!” 
“Did he say Gan-papa’s fowers?” ‘* Nobody spoke 
a word, The moment the child took off his hat and 


looked up, the truth seemed to flash on my uncle, and 
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to melt his heart at once: the boy is so like his father. 
He knew him instantly, and caught him up in his arms 
and hugged him, just as he is hugging him now.” 

“ And the beard, Dora?” “Why, that seemed to 
take the child’s fancy: he put up his little hands and 
stroked it, and laughed in his ndfather’s face, 
and flung his chubby arms round his neck, and held 
out his sweet mouth to be kissed—and oh! how my 
uncle did kiss him! I thought he would never have 
done; and then he sat down on a wheat-sheaf, and 
cried; and I cried too. Very strange that one should 

for happiness !” added Dora, as some large drops 
fell on the rustic wreath which she was adjusting 
round Walter's hat: “ Very strange,” repeated she, 
looking up, with a bright smile, and brushing away 
the tears from her rosy cheeks with a bunch of corn- 
flowers—“ very strange that I should cry, when I am 
the happiest creature alive ; for Mary and Walter are 
to live with us; and my dear uncle, instead of being 
angry with me, says that he loves me better than 
ever.”* 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FOOD. 
[From the Pocket Medical Guide, published by M‘Phun, Glasgow.) 
AL the products of the vegetable kingdom are not 
equally nutritious. Some are even highly noxious to 
animal life. The alimentary principles of vegetables 
are, gum or gucilage, starch, gluten, jelly, fixed oil, 
sugar, and acids. The lightest kind of nourishment 
is afforded by the mucilage, jelly, and acids of vege- 
tables. The sugar and fixed oils, though more nutri- 
tive, are not equally digestible. Starch and gluten 
are the most nutritive vegetable principles. These 
last, in combination with mucilage, constitute the 
greater part of bread corn, the most nutritious, per- 
haps, of all vegetable matters. The nutritive grains 
in common use are, wheat, barley, oats, rye, rice, 
millet, and Indian corn or maize. Of these, wheat 
flour contains by far the largest quantity of gluten ; 
and it is this circumstance which fits it so well for the 
preparation of leavened or fermented bread. The 
farina of the other grains is not so susceptible of what 
is called the panary fermentation, and therefore can- 
not be formed into an equally light spongy texture. 

The two general forms in which the common article 
of bread is used amongst us are those of white and 
brown bread ; the latter containing the bran with the 
flour, the former consisting of the flour separated 
from the husks or bran. There is 2 medium kind of 
bread, called household bread, in which only the finer 
bran is retained. Brown bread is aperient in its ten- 
dency ; bread made of the whitest flour is apt, on the 
contrary, to render the bowels costive. Newly baken 
bread is at all times peculiarly objectionable. In such 
a state it swells like a sponge, and its immoderate use 
has been known to terminate fatally. A large bulk 
even of stale bread is improper. The gastric juice 
does not easily penetrate through it; hence oppression 
and flatulence. Biscuit, or unfermented bread, is 
hardly less nutritive than loaf-bread ; but it is, gene- 
rally speaking, neither so whol nor so diges- 
tible; there are cases, however, in which it will be 
advisable to use biscuit-bread, which are those of 
acidity of the stomach. Biscuits made with butter, 
however, have all the inconveniences of that article, 
and should not be used by those who are troubled 
with stomach complaints. Barley bread is viscid and 
not very digestible. Rye-bread is apt tolie heavily on 
the stomach, and to create acidity and purging. The 
farina of oats, made into cakes or pottage, is highly 
nutritive and wholesome. Rice, when well boiled, 
affords an agreeable and nourishing food of easy di- 
gestion. 

Besides bread, several other preparations are made 
by the solidification of flour. The most digestible 

dding is that made with bread and boiled flour. 
Batter pudding is not so easily digested, and suet pud- 
ding is to be considered as the most mischievous to in- 
valids in the whole catalogue of puddings. Neither 
is a dyspeptic stomach easily reconciled to pancake, 
on account of the process of frying through which 
it passes. Paris pronounces all pastry an abomination, 
and declares his belief that one-half at least of the 
cases of indigestion which occur after dinner parties, 
may be traced to this cause. As to sago, tapioca, and 
arrow-root, they are not so digestible as is generally 
supposed ; but where the stomach rejects more sub- 
stantial viands, they may be useful. 

The leguminous plants, or pulses, may be regarded 
as affording, next to the cerealia, the greatest quantity 
of alimentary matter. Their ripe seeds abound in the 
farinaceous compound of starch and mucilage; but 
the bread which is made from them is apt to occasion 
flatulence, and to lie heavily on the stomach. The 
principal leguminous seeds used among us are the pea, 
the bean, and the kidney-bean. These, when green, 
young, and tender, and simply boiled, form a whole- 
some and light food; but when full grown and dry, 
they are very indigestible. None but a hog should be 
allowed to eat peas-pudding. 


® Abridged from Friendship’s Offering for 1928. 


Of esculent roots, the potato is by far the most use- 
fal and important: either boiled or roasted, it is one 
of the most wholesome and most nutritive vegetables 
in common use. Witness its value to the Irish pea- 
santry. That which is called the mealy or floury po- 
tato is unquestionably more digestible than the waxy 
kind. The same objection applies to the young or 
new potato. It is a great abuse of this excellent and 
delightful root to mash it. The process interferes with 
its digestibility, partly by the mixture of butter which 
is usually added, and partly on account of the neces- 
sity of mastication being superseded. Potatoes, when 
mashed, are bolted, not eaten. To roast them under 
meat is an equally or even still more criminal act. Let 
no man who knows he has a stomach be prevailed upon 
to swallow a potato which has been impregnated with 
the fat of roast meat! The turnip is a very good 
vegetable; it ought, however, to be well boiled, and 
have the watery part separated by pressure. Thecar- 
rot is a highly nutritive root, from the quantity of 
saccharine matter it contains. It is not of such easy 
digestion, however, as the turnip. Beet-root also con- 
tains a large proportion of sugar, but is rather apt to 
produce flatulence and indigestion. In some roots, 
the alimentary matter is found combined with a cer- 
tain acrid principle, which renders them less fit for the 
purposes of aliment. Amongst these are the onion, 
leek, garlic, shallot, and the radish. The onion is 
valuable on of its stimulating effects on the 
stomach and bowels, particularly when eaten in a raw 
state. Amongst the French soup, a /‘oignon is consi- 
dered one of the best of restoratives. Radishes are 
neither nutritive, nor are they easily assimilated. If 
people will eat of them, let them eschew old ones. The 
horse-radish, however, is sometimes: valuable to the 
dyspeptic as a stimulant. 

Of fruits, the cherry and the plum are the most ob- 
jectionable. The apple and the pear are neither of 
them of very ready digestibility. The small-seeded 
fruits are by far the most wholesome. Of these the 
ripe strawberry and the raspberry deserve the first 
rank ; the grape is also cooling and antiseptic, but the 
husks and seeds should be rejected. The gooseberry 
has an indigestible skin. Some of the stone-fruits are 
noxious on account of their containing prussic acid. 
Raisins, figs, and prunes, are by far the most advis- 
able of dessert-fruits, inasmuch as they are possessed of 
an aperient power. 

The muscular flesh of animals, containing an assem- 
blage of all the above principles, constitutes the chief 
part of our food derived from the animal kingdom. It 
will be found, in respect of this substance, that the 
older the animal, up to a certain point, the more easy 
of digestion will be its flesh. The healthy stomach 
disposes most readily and effectually of solid food of a 
certain specific degree of density. If it exceed this 
proper degree of firmness, it will require a greater 
length of time and more active powers to complete its 
chymification ; and if it fall greatly below it, the sto- 
mach will be equally impeded. Mutton is more di- 
gestible than lamb; beef than veal. Indeed, many 
stomachs are incapable of digesting with facility any 
portion of the calf. The sex, too, as well as the age 
of the animal, modifies the digestibility of its flesh. 
Every one has heard of the toughness of bull beef ; and 
an animal which is not castrated until after puberty 
always retains much of the coarseness of the entire 
male. The fibres of the male animal are denser and 
therefore more nutritious than those of the female ; 
while the flesh of the latter is more easily acted upon 
by the gastric fluid. Nothing, however, tends more 
effectually to ameliorate the rigidity of the animal fi- 
bre, than incipient putrifaction. Henee the custom 
of keeping game for several days before cooking it. 
The action of vinegar, administered to an animal some 
hours before killing it, is also known to be capable of 
rendering its flesh less tough. Milk is an admirable 
aliment, both for children and adults; but it is pro- 
per to know that its qualities are greatly injured by 
boiling. When administered to infants, it may be 
warmed to the temperature of sweet milk by the ad- 
dition of a little warm water, or by placing the vessel 
containing it in warm water ; it is not always proper, 
however, in bilious affections. Cheese is only adapted 
to strong stomachs ; when roasted, it is still more in- 
digestible and unwholesome. Hard boiled eggs are 
indigestible. The yolk should always be fluid. 

Fish, in the general way, is not so nutritious as the 
flesh of animals, but it is for the most part more easy 
of digestion. Of the more nutritive species of fish, 
the turbot, cod, whiting, haddock, flounder, and sole, 
are the least heating. The whiting is particularly 
adapted for weak stomachs. Cod is more nutritive, 
but not quite so digestible. The process of crimping 
improves the digestibility as well as the flavour of fish. 
Turbot, and especially sole, are easy of digestion. 
Salmon, though nutritive, is oily and difficult of di- 
gestion ; salmon-trout is less so, and therefore not so 
apt to quarrel with weak stomachs. The eel-eater 
should use vinegar plentifully with his repast. The 
flakiness of fish and its opaque appearance after being 
cooked, are the proper indications of its goodness. 
When it remains semi-transparent and bluish, after 
sufficient boiling, it is to be rejected as unfit for use. 
When fish is in high perfection, there is always a layer 
of white curdy matter, resembling ated albumen, 
interposed between its flakes. As to shell fish, they 
are extremely apt to produce cutaneous eruptions in 
some constitutions. ‘The flesh within the claws of the 


crab is much lighter and more wholesome than that 
contained in the body of the animal. The lobster is 
more delicate and palatable than the crab. Oysters are 
best eaten raw; when stewed, they are i 
indigestible. 


A WORD OR TWO UPON HUSBANDRY. 

“‘ Ye Britons, venerate the plough, 
And o’er your hills and long withdrawing dales, 
Let Autumn spread her treasures to the sun.” 
THomMson. 
Wuen I was lately travelling through the south of 
England, I was much astonished, though it was not 
for the first time, at seeing the extraordinarily expen- 
sive process of agriculture which was going on. In 
the county of Sussex, I saw various fields in the 
course of culture by ploughs, some drawn by five oxen, 
others by four horses ; and in every case two persons 
were operating, one holding the plough, and the other 
driving the animals. When the ploughs were pulled 
by horses, these animals did not go in pairs, but singly 
allin a row. This was not the firat time I had seen 
four horses and two men engaged in the process of 
ploughing in England. Ten years ago, the same 
thing had excited my surprise; but I imagined that 
by this time the farmers and peasantry would have 
known better, and have adopted improved practices 
in husbandry. Yet, as I say, this was not the case. 
Here I saw what was evidently not a very heavy soil 
under a process of culture which, for its clumsiness, 
has been exploded many years in the northern parts of 
England, and the south, if not all parts, of Scotland ; 
while I also could not help remarking, that the corn 
every where in the district through which I went 
continued to be thrashed with the flail, and afterwards 
winnowed by the hand. The existence of such ante- 
diluvian practices in England in the year 1834, must 
seem incredible to those who are acquainted with the 
husbandry of the counties of Norfolk and East Lo- 
thian. 

The surprise which I felt on beholding such cu- 
rious instances of wastefulness of capital, naturally led 
me to talk upon the subject to those about me, and to 
inquire what could be the reasons for continuing to 
throw away money upon four horses and two men 
for a plough, when half the number ought to suffice. 
But to all inquiries of this nature I was met with the 
answer, that it would certainly be impossible to do the 
work with either fewer horses or men. I then men. 
tioned that in Scotland, which I knew better about than 
Norfolk or the other improved English districts, I 
never saw four horses in a plough, except perhaps on 
some very rare occasions, when the land was difficult 
to be cut, and that a two-horse plough with one man 
to held and drive was there in universal use. Of 
course this assertion was looked upon as a sort of pa- 
triotic rodomontade, and the conviction was complete, 
that to plough with four horses in a line was the best 
of all possible modes of cultivation, and ought not to 
be abandoned. As I had no means of enlarging on the 
accuracy of my statement at the time, I now beg to 
do so for the benefit of that large class of individuals 
in England who either do not know or do not believe 
that the Scotch plough their lands with only two 
horses and one man, thereby effecting a great saving 
in capital as well as in toil. 

Until within about the last forty years, the Scotch 
generally pursued the same clumsy mechanism in 
agricultural affairs as that which I saw in the south 
of England. But considerably before that distance of 
time, improvements began to be made in East Lothian, 
where they were ultimately carried to the greatest 
length. The East Lothian agriculture has since been 
a model to that of all Scotland. In the present day, 
what with the efforts of spirited individuals, and 
efforts of agricultural societies, the emulation stirred 
up at ploughing matches, and the patronising exer. 
tions of the Highland Society, the whole of the arable 
part of the country, from the borders to a district 
pretty far north, is enclosed and cultivated like a 
garden. Capital, science, and natural ingenuity, have 
conspired to render North Britain one of the best and 
cheapest cultivated countries on the globe. But it 
could not have attained this character had it not pos- 
sessed the two-horse plough. Let us consider what 
a plough is. The plough is a moveable wedge, and all 
the parts attached to it are no other than necessary 
appendages to direct, regulate, and drag the wedge 
forward through the soil. Viewing the plough, there- 
fore, simply as a wedge, two things have to be con- 
sidered: First, of what shape onght the wedge to be 
in order to cause the least possible friction in its pro- 
gress ? Second, how the draught should be disposed so 
as to require the least possible exertion. A knowledge 
of the mechanical powers has proved of great value 
in adjusting these particulars. The handles of a plough 
are of no other use than to guide its motion—the iron 
sock to give it a hard, sharp, and penetrating point— 
the mould-board to throw off and turn up the furrow. 
slice—the coulter to cut the land, and save the waste 
of animal exertion—and the beam, with its notched 
and moveable muzzle, to regulate and govern the line 
of draught. It has been the object of improvers of 
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the plough to regulate the angularity of the sole and 
body of the wedge, in a way most calculated to pro- 
duce the smallest degree of friction. This and other 
objects were accomplished about the year 1768, by a 
Mr Small, a ploughmaker in Berwickshire, who con- 
structed what is called the chain-plough, which is al- 
lowed to be better calculated for arable land, free of 
natural obstruction, than most other instruments. It 
received its name from the chain upon which the stress 
of draught fel! whenever it met with any uncommon 
obstacle; and thus the size and weight of its beam 
could admit of material reduction. This was, how- 
ever, among the least of its pre-eminent merits. By 
attaching a feather to the sock, of such projection as 
to cut the bottom of the furrow the whole width, by 
contracting both the length and breadth of the sole, 
and by giving to the mould-board a waving line, it 
lessened the friction, and improved much the execu- 
tion of the work. Before its introduction, a pair of 
horses and two oxen were considered indispensable to 
the drawing ofa plough in common use, and often four 
or six oxen were employed, invariably with a driver. 
After it was introduced, two horses, and no driver, 
were found quite sufficient; and since it began to be 
used, it has undergone improvements which render it 
still easier todraw. At first it was composed of wood 
and iron, and weighed not altogether seventy-six 
pounds; latterly it has been constructed solely of iron, 
and has a lighter, firmer, and more durable appearance. 
The most recent improvements in the plough have been 
made by Mr Wilkie, of Udingstone, near Hamilton ; 
in particular, by his introducing a wheel under the 
lough, on the bottom of the furrow, by which the 
Friction is greatly lessened. It has been calculated, in- 
deed, that, with this improvement, a plough is drawn 
with one-fourth, and in some circumstances nearly 
one-third, less power than one of the former construc- 
tion. Of the various ploughs for special kinds of work, 
I do not require to say any thing. 

In all parts of Scotland, great pride is taken by 
ploughmen in having their furrows straight and trim, 
and the fields neatly tucked in at the ends by head 
ridges. In working the plough, the off-side horse 
walks in the furrow already made, the near-side horse 
on the untilled land, and the ploughman in the new 
furrow. The width and depth of the furrow-slice are 
ordinarily determined by the nature of the soil, and 
the crop to be produced. In first fallow ploughing, 
the width of the furrowds generally about ten inches, 
and the depth varying from six to eight or nine inches. 
In several districts in England, as in Norfolk, where 
the land is dry, and consequently does not require 
ridges, or where the seed is deposited by the drill or 
dibble, it is usual to lay the furrow-slice quite flat ; 
but in Northumberland and in Scotland a contrary 
system is adopted. It is founded on the idea, that, 
as two of the principal objects in ploughing are to 
expose as much surface as possible to the infl of 


the soil when ploughed, and the different objects in 
view, cannot be estimated at less than eight shillings 
and sixpence, and in many cases it exceeds that sum. 
According to the Middlesex Agricultural Report, by 
an experiment made in Oxfordshire it appeared that 
with four horses an acre could not be done under 
fourteen shillings. According to Marshall’s Norfolk, 
vol. i. p. 143, in Derbyshire and Kent the cost is from 
twelve to fifteen, and in many cases seventeen shillings 
per acre ; in the latter county, from four to six horses 
are employed to plough even s loamy soil. But it is 
in Middlesex (see Middlesex Report, p. 104) where 
the most expensive system of aration is carried on. 
There four horses at length (such as I saw a few 
weeks ago in Sussex), at no less than fourteen shil- 
lings per day, a man at two shillings and sixpence, 
and a driver at one shilling—total seventeen shillings 
and sixpence—plough so little that the expense is cal- 
culated at twenty-one shillings per acre. 

It would be needless to produce additional instances 
of the expensive and clumsy system of field labour still 
pursued in some parts of England. Enough has been 
said to convince unprejudiced persons that there are 
districts in this island where the practice of agriculture 
is a hundred in advance of other quarters. The 
advantages gained by the farming classes by employ- 
ing two-horse ploughs are too obvious to require par- 
ticular notice. When two horses and one man can do 
the work of four horses and two men, the saving is so 
great as to materially better the circumstances not 
only of farmers, but landlords; while the food consumed 
by the extra horses is more usefully directed to the 
support of a population of human beings. I am per- 
fectly aware that the farmers in Kent, Middlesex, and 
some other counties of England, are in some measure 
prevented from introducing improvements. I know 
full well that the peasantry who now live by the an- 
tiquated practice of thrashing with the flail, winnow- 
ing with the hand, and assisting in various ways in 
rural affairs, are prone to destroy machinery when 
attempted to be introduced ; and this furnishes a rea- 
son, poor though it be, why some of the improvements 
of East Lothian have not been adopted in the south. 
But I can find no excuse for employing four horses 
instead of two, neither can I discover any rational 
apology for yoking these same four horses lengthwise. 
Two horses yoked abreast to the muzzle of the com- 
mon improved plough exert their power so uniformly, 
80 readily, and so evenly, upon the resisting body, as 
to drag the wedge forward with the smallest loss of 
power. When four horses are yoked in the manner 
I have described, the execution of the work is often 
laid very much upon the shoulders of the animals 
nearest the plough. There is, besides, a great loss of 
time; the team is unhandy, and cannot be readily 
or sharply turned, consequently the field cannot be 
ploughed so closely up to its terminating boundaries. 


the atmosphere, and to lay the land so that the har- 
rows may in the most efficient manner raise mould 
to cover the seed, these objects are most effectually 
accomplished when the furrow-slice is raised with a 
proper shoulder, forming an angle of forty-five de- 

The depth of the furrow for that purpose ought 
8 general to bear a due proportion to its breadth; 
that is, about two-thirds, or as six inches deep are to 
nine broad. 

We may now ascertain how much work a plough 
of the kind we mention should execute inaday. A 
pair of horses with a smart iron plough and one man 
can execute a statute acre per day, in two journeys 
of nine hours in all, provided the soil is not obstinate 
and tenacious. That extent is two chains long, and 
one chain or sixty-six feet broad. There are eighty- 
eight furrow-slices, nine inches wide each, in sixty- 
six feet, so that the horses ploughing a furrow-slice 
of that width travel eleven miles in ploughing an 
acre, exclusive of turnings. If the turnings are equal 
to one-tenth, the horses travel twelve miles and one 
hundred and seventy-six yards in ploughing a statute 
acre. In one day that is very good work for two 
horses; yet it is a very slow pace when divided into 
nine hours’ work. In adry fine soil, and on level 
ground, a pair of good horses will plough twelve 
‘chains ; on wet heavy land, nine, but sometimes not 
more than eight chains. In crossing or stirring tur- 
nip land in summer or spring, they will do sixteen 
chains, and in some very fine land, two acres. The 
common day’s work in Norfolk is from an acre to an 
acre and ahalf. The cheapest ploughing, in any part 
of the United Kingdom, I am told, is upon the light 
lands of Norfolk. It was formerly as low as from 
three to four shillings an acre, but now or lately two 
horses and one man cost the farmers at the rate of 
nine shillings per day; hence, as they generally plough 
un acre and a half a-day, the expense is about six 
shillings an acre. The expense of ploughing in Scot- 
land, from the difference of soil, and the greater depth 
to which the operation is carried on, is higher than 
in Norfolk. A ploughman, with a good pair of horses 

roperly fed, including the expense of the plough, the 

arness, &c., must, on an average, cost the farmer 
about L.115 per annum ;* and deducting from the 
year fifty-two Sundays, and allowing other thirteen 
days to be lost on different occasions, and supposing 
the team te be constantly employed, the expense of 
ploughing an acre, averaging the different states of 
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BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
MRS GRAHAM. 
Ir is our object in the present sketch to direct the 
youthful female mind to a contemplation of the life of 
one of the most faultless and one of the most severely 
tried women who have adorned the present age by their 
example. Her memoirs possess few or no incidents 
suited to captivate the imagination by their exciting 
interest; but they are such as will not be read unmoved 
by our numerous sympathising readers of the female 
sex, to whom they afford a striking and instructive in- 
stance of heroic fortitude under misfortunes, and of 
how far the most tender woman is able to endure and 
surmount calamities when governed by right principle. 
Isabella Marshall was a native of Lanarkshire, in 
Scotland, and was born on the 29th of July 1742. 
Her father, John Marshall, farmed a paternal estate 
calied the Heads, near Hamilton. This estate he 
afterwards sold, and rented that of Ellerslie, once the 
habitation of Sir William Wallace. It was there that 
Isabella passed her childhood and youth. She was 
blessed with excellent parents, and it is said that her 
mother possessed a mind of the same character that 
her daughter afterwards exhibited. The young Isa- 
bella was not only trained to habits of active useful- 
ness, but she was also enabled, by a bequest from her 
grandfather, to receive an education of a much higher 
kind than was usually given to females in those days. 
This legacy, amounting to several hundred pounds, 
was left to Isabella as a reward for her kind atten- 
tion to her aged relative in his last illness, and the 
manner in which she requested it to be appropriated 
showed a soundness of judgment seldom found in so 
young achild. Instead of filling her fancy with the 
thousand trifles which some children are so anxious 
for, and asking that these might be given, her only 
request was, that she might havea finished education. 
This wish was readily granted by her gratified pa- 
rents; and at ten years of age she was sent toa board- 
ing-school, taught by a lady of distinguished talent 
At the age of twenty-three, Isabella Marshall was 
married to Dr John Graham, a surgeon in the army, 
and a gentleman of liberal education and respectable 
standing. About a year after their union, her hus- 
band was ordered to join his regiment then stationed 
in Canada; and before their departure from 
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Dr Graham a plan for their permanent re- 
sidencein America. He calculated on selling his com- 
mission, and purchasing a tract of land in the state of 
New York, to which his father-in-law and familv were 
il plated a family re-union, 
aving thus contemplated a re- 
Dr and Mrs sot sail for Canada, 
safely arrived after a prosperous voyage. The 
ment to which Dr Pak belonged was quartered at 
Montreal ; they remained there several months, and 
afterwards removed to Fort-Niagara, on Lake Ontario, 
where they continued in garrison for four years. Mrs 
Graham here spent her time very pleasantly ; the of- 
ficers and their wives formed a delightful little society, 
and their time was spent in the mutual in 
of friendly attentions, and in studying to promote 
other’s happiness. 

It was about this time that the first symptoms of 
the American revolution appeared, which terminated 
in the states becoming a free and independent nation. 
The regiment to which Dr Graham belonged being 
mostly composed of Americans, the British govern- 
ment, fearful that they would join the rest of their 
countrymen in striving to free themselves from the 
yoke of England, thought it best to order them to an- 
other scene of action. They were accordingly com. 
manded to proceed immediately to the island of Antigua. 
Dr and Mrs Graham made preparations for their de- 
parture, and, with their family, consisting of three 
infant daughters, and two Indian girls, sailed from 
Niagara to Oswego, and from thence, by a path through 
the woods, reached the Mohawk, which river they. - 
descended in batteaux to Schenectady. f 

Having arrived at New York, they sailed from 
thence, and arrived safely at Antigua, where they 
soon formed many agreeable acquaintances, who treated 
them with the greatest hospitality and friendship. 
They had not long been there, when Dr Graham was 
obliged to attend, as surgeon, a military force sent to 
quell an insurrection in one of the Caribbee islands. 
He remained there some months, and on his return 
to Antigua found Mrs Graham almost inconsolable 
for the loss of her mother, the tidings of whose death 
had just reached her. But she was shortly afterwards 
called to bear a still heavier trial. Her husband was 
taken with a fever, which at first did not appear to be 
alarming, but he became in a day or two so much 
worse, as to induce his physicians to give up almost 
every hope of his recovery. His devoted wife watched 
by his bedside in all the agony of grief and apprehen- 
sion; and at the end of five on days of illness, she 
saw her beloved husband expire. What must have 
been her feelings, as she bent over his lifeless form ! 
Her companion, her protector, her earthly comfort, 
wasgone. Her helpless children were now fatherless, 
and shea widow, without means of support, in astrange 
land, and far away from her father’s house, and from 
every one to whom she could look for assistance. She 
knew that her funds were small; and when these were 
gone, where was she to look for more? How were 
her helpless infants to be supported ? These thoughts 
roused her from the stupor into which her grief had 
thrown her, and she felt that her own exertions were 
all that she had to depend on. 

On examining into the state of her husband's fi- 
nances, she discovered that there remained about a 
hundred and eighty pounds in his agent’s hands. It 
was proposed to her to sell the two Indian girls who had 
been purchased by her husband, in order to add to this 
sum ; but she steadily refused, for no consideration of 
interest or necessity could prevail on her to make mer- - 
chandise of her fellow-creatures ; she not only refused 
to sell them, but resolved to keep them with her, if they 
wished to remain, even if it added to the expenses of 
her family. Notwithstanding the slender state of her 
finances, she exhibited an act of generosity seldom 
found in those in affluent circumstances. The sur- 
geon’s mate of the regiment was a young man, whom 
Dr Graham had taken under his patronage. The 
kindness of his patron had so favoured him with a 
medical education, that he was enabled to succeed him 
as surgeon. He was destitute of means, and Mrs 
Graham, feeling for his situation, generously presented 
him with her husband’s sword and his medical library. 
This disinterested act of kindness met its reward ; for 
Dr Henderson, from year to year, manifested his sense 
of obligation, by remitting to his benefactress such 
sums of money as he could afford. 

Having no longer any object to induce her to remain 
in Antigua, Mrs Graham placed a sum of money in 
the hands of Major Brown, a friend of her husband, 
requesting him to take a passage for Scotland for her- 
self and family, and to lay in their sea stores. With 
a sorrowful heart she now turned her face towards her 
native land. No ship offering for Scotland, however, 
she embarked with her family in one bound to Belfast, 
in Ireland. Major Brown and his brother officers 
saw her safely out to sea; and he gave her a letter to 
a gentleman in Belfast, containing, as he said, a bill 
for the balance of the money she had deposited with 
him. After a stormy and trying voyage, she arrived 
in safety at her destined port. The correspondent, in 
Ireland, of Major Brown, delivered her a letter from 
that officer, expressive of esteem and affection; and 
stating that, as a proof of respect for the memory of 
their deceased friend, he and his brother officers 


taken the liberty of defraying the expenses of her voy- 
age; consequently the bill he had given was for 

whole amount of the original deposit ; and thus, like 
her money in 


the brethren of Joseph, she found all 
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the sack’s mouth. Being a stranger in Ireland, with- 
out a friend to look out for a proper vessel in which 
to embark for Scotland, she and her Mane went 
passengers in a packet, on board of which, as she after- 
ward learned, - oo was not even acompass, A dread- 
ful storm arose, and they were tossed to and fro for 
nine hours in imminent danger. The rudder and the 
mast were carried away; every thing on deck was 
thrown overboard ; and at length the vessel struck 
in the night upon a rock on the sp snereeneters The 
greatest confusion now pervaded the passengers and 
crew. Despair was the predominant feeling of all ex- 
the humble and pious widow, who with her babe 
im her arms hushed her weeping family, and endea- 
voured to soothe the minds of » Samm passengers who 
approached her. Fortunately the storm abated to- 
wards morning, and the vessel floated until she rested 
on asandbank. In a short time afterwards, the pas- 
sengers and the crew were happily enabled to reach 
the shore, and to receive shelter in a small inn, A 
tleman from Ayr, hearing of the shipwreck, came 
wn to offer assistance, and in him Mrs Graham 
was happy enongh to recognise an old friend. This 
gentleman paid her and her family much attention, 
carrying them to his own house, and treating them 
with kindness and hospitality. Ina day or two after 
this, she reached Cartside, and entered her father’s 
dwelling; not the large ancient mansion in which 
she had left him, but a thatched cottage, consisting 
of three apartments. Possessed of a too easy temper 
and unsuspecting disposition, Mr Marshall had been 
induced to become security for some of his friends, 
whose failures in business had reduced him to poverty. 
He now acted as factor on some gentleman's estate 
in-this neighbourhood, of whose father he had been 
the intimate friend, with a salary of about twenty 
mds, and the use of asmall farm. Ina short time, 
ever, his health failed, and he was deprived of this 
seanty pittance, being incapable, as the proprietor was 

to think, of fulfilling the duties of factor. 

It is now we have to point out the practically vir- 
tuous tone of mind of our heroine: it is now we see 
her independent mode of action. Mrs Graham’s fa- 
ther being unable any longer to support himself, she 
Was not so mean as allow him to be sustained by 
the public bounty. She only considered him as added 
with her children to the ber of dependents on 
her industry. She proved indeed a good daughter; 
faithful, affectionate, and dutiful, she supported ber 
father through his declining years ; and he died at her 
house, during her residence in Edinburgh, surrounded 
daughter and her children, whotenderly watched 

through his last illness. 

When she first returned to her father’s house, a few 
friends called to welcome her home. But the greater 
part of her former acquaintances did not visit the 
— lonely widow. Mrs Graham felt no distress 

this neglect, which was indeed beneficial to her. 
She laid aside her children’s fine frocks, and clothed 
them in homespun. She sold the butter she made, 
and fed ber children on the milk. It was her wish to 
eat her own bread, and “owe no person any thing.” 
A-friend advised her to invest her little money she 
brought home, in muslins, which she could work into 
fine articles of dress, and he would ship them in one 
of his vessels, to be sold in the West Indies. His ob- 
ject was to increase her little capital, and partly to 
divert her mind from dwelling so deeply on the loss of 
her | ted husband. She adopted the plan recom- 
mended to her, and the muslin dresses were shipped ; 
but she soon afterwards learned that the vessel con- 
taining them was captured by the French. This was 
a severe blow, and was more deeply felt, as she heard 
of it at the time her father was deprived of his office. 

Mrs Graham next removed from Cartside to Paisley, 
where she taught a small school. The slender profits 
of such an establishment, and her widow's pension of 
about fifteen guineas annually received from govern- 
ment, were all the means of subsistence for herself and 
herfamily. She was obliged to live in the most frugal 
manner, and for a season her breakfast and supper 
was porridge, and her dinner potatoes and salt. At 
length several of her acquaintances proposed to her to 
take charge of a boarding-school in Edinburgh. From 
her liberal education, her acquaintance with life, and 
her humble yet ardent piety, they thought she would 
be peculiarly suited for the instruction of young ladies 
destined fur important stations in society. This ap- 
peared to Mrs Graham to be a difficult and hazardous 
undertaking—to engage as an instructress of youth 
on so large a scale, with so many competitors, and a 
deficiency of funds to carry this plan into effect; and § 
80 great was her anxiety of mind on this occasion, that 
it threw her into a nervous fever. On her recovery 
she felt it her duty to go forward. She sold her heavy 
furniture, packed up her remaining effects, and her 
mind was vastly relieved by the receipt of a letter, en- 
closing a sum of money which was the insurance upon 
the muslins she had sent to the West Indies, and had 
been recovered for her by a friend. This timely sup- 
ply enabled Mrs Graham to accomplish her object, and 
she shortly after arrived in Edinburgh with her family, 
and entered upon the duties of an instructress—an 
arduous and responsible station, but one for which 
Mrs Graham seemed peculiarly fitted. 

Her school soon became respectable in numbers 
and character. Her early and superior education now 
— of essential service to her, and she was inde- 

gable in her attention to the instruction of her 


thropy, which so richly adorned the character of Mrs 
Graham, manifested itself in various ways, as soon as 
she found herself placed in a situation where she could 
follow the dictates of her benevolent heart. She would 
frequently lend small sums to the industrious poor, so 
as to put them in a way of providing for themselves. 
She charged them no interest, and would take payment 
of the sums lent in the articles they sold; the profit 
she received was the luxury of doing good. She also 
laboured to assist the needy, by suggesting the idea of 
many admirable institutions for ameliorating their 
condition, and i to organise and carry them 
into operation. 

Mrs Graham had often thought of making America 
her place of permanent residence, and it had also been 
her husband’s wish and intention. About four or five 
years after her removal to Edinburgh, Dr Wither- 
spoon, at that time president of Princeton college, in 
New Jersey, returned to Scotland on a visit. On his 
arrival in Edinburgh he called to see Mrs Graham, 
with whom he had been formerly acquainted, and had 
many conversations with her on the subject of her re- 
moval, She told him she thought it probable she 
should settle herself in America as soon as the educa- 
tion of her children was finished, as she had a strong 
partiality for the country since her residence there, 
and had always indulged an expectation of returning. 
Having afterwards received a pressing invitation from 
many respectable persons in New York, to establish 
in that city an institution for the instruction of young 
ladies, she aceepted it, and with her family once more 
setsail for America. After a pleasant voyage, she landed 
in New York, where she and her family were received 
with the greatest cordiality and affection. She opened 
her school with five scholars, and before the end of the 
month the number was increased to fifty. The same 
judicious management and maternal tenderness, fol- 
lowed by the same improvement and attachment of her 
pupils, distinguished her as a teacher here, as they did 
in Edinburgh. 

Mrs Graham remained at the head of this establish- 
ment for five or six years, when the importunities of 
her children and friends, added to a sense of the in- 
firmities of age, which she felt coming upon her, in- 
duced her to retire into private life. Her daughters 
were all married and well settled, and she consented 
to take up her abode with them. But it was impos- 
sible for her to be idle. Her leisure only gave a new 
direction to her activity. With no less alacrity than 
she had displayed in the education of youth, did she 
now embark in the relief of misery. Blessed with a 
spirit of philanthropy, with an ardent and generous 
mind, a sound judgment, and an excess of that sensi- 
bility which moulds the soul for friendship—of a cul- 
tivated mind and rich experience, her company was 
eagerly sought and highly valued by old and young. 
Though happily qualified to shine in the drawing- 
room, her time was seldom wasted there; for such a 
disposition as hers, it would have been comparative 
waste, when contrasted with her usual employments. 
She would frequently leave home after breakfast, 
take with her a few rolls of bread to serve for her 
dinner, and not return home until the evening. She 
would thus travel many a day in her walks of charity. 

This philanthropic female did not confine her charity 
to private acts alone. In her house originated the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Poor Widows with small Chil- 
dren ; and she was elected, by the newly formed society, 
as their first directress. She held this office ten years, 
and discharged it with all that active and energetic 
benevolence which was one of her strongest charac- 
teristics. 

But Mrs Graham did not rest satisfied with her 
own exertions; she saw there was more to be done 
than she or her few friends could perform, and she tried 
to interest others in behalf of the afflicted widows, by 
representing their melancholy situation. She knew 
that the sufferings of the poor are frequently the effect 
of their own mismanagement ; yet she endeavoured to 
show why this should not be given as an excuse for 
withholding relief. In one of her addresses to 
the society, she thus speaks of them, and concludes 
with a remark on the benefit of the association :— 
“ Most of our widows have to learn economy from ne- 
cessity : in the days of their husbands they lived not 
only plentifully, but luxuriously. Every class of me- 
chanics in New York could live well, and lay up for 
their families, were they frugal; but the reverse of 
thjs is the case—the evil is general, and I fear not to 
he cured. The change to their widows greatly aggra- 
vates their misery: well may they read their sin in 
their punishment, when meagre want overtakes them. 
But God forgives, and so ought we; we who have so 
much to be forgiven, yet have our necessaries, our 
comforts, and even our luxuries spared. To us, our 
comfortable dwellings, cheerful fires, and convivial 
parties, give to winter itscharms. Alas! for her, the 
new-made widow, to whom all these charms are lost 
for ever—to her the approach of winter is as the ap- 
proach of death. The once cheerful chimney scarce!y 
emits a taper blaze. Her children cry for bread, but her 
empty pantry affords it not. Tired nature soon brings 
them relief—they sleep—they forget. Not so the 
widowed heart; busy, cruel memory calls back and 
doubles departed joys; comparison also doubles her 
present misery—every avenue to hope is shut. Her 
big swollen heart would burst its narrow bounds, 
but for a gush of tears in mercy sent to give it vent. 
The deep-fetched sobs wring out the big round drops 


pupils. The spirit of usefulness and active philan- 


in profusion, till, glutted with grief, she sinks among 


ing ~~ ap the unrestrained complaint and 


dren urge her to exertion for their support. Some 
sister-widow pensioner on your bounty consoles her 
with the news, that many benevolent hearts have 
united their endeavours to relieve wants like hers. 
Hope steals in—she listens—is ¢omforted, plans 
schemes of industry, and exerts herself to become 
father and mother to her orphans.” 

It was thus that Mrs Graham felt, and la- 
boured for the destitute widow. The Orphan Asy- 
lum, in New York, also owed much to her at its 
commencement.* She took a deep and active interest 
in its formation ; and she, or one of her family, taught 
there daily, until the funds of the institution were suf- 
ficient to provide a teacher and superintendant. It 
speaks its own praise, and that praiseis hers. Scores 
of orphans were redeemed from filth, from ignorance, 
from wretchedness, from crime; clothed, fed, in- 
structed ; trained in cleanliness to habits of industry ; 
early imbued with good principles, and gradually pre- 
pared for respectability, usefulness, and happiness. 

Such was the extensive usefulness of this excellent 
female character. Though she lived to the advanced 
age of seventy-two, yet she never considered the feeble. 
ness and infirmities of years a sufficient excuse for ine 
dulging herself in rest and quiet, though generally so 
indispensable to the aged; and she continued to spend 
her remaining strength in endeavours todo good, until 
almost the day of her death, which took place in the 
year 1814. 

We consider that this brief record of the actions of 
Mrs Graham is the highest eulogy that can be given of 
her life and character. She is a striking proof of how 
much can be etfected by the exertions of one female, 
“* She awakened,” says her biographer, “‘ the charities 
of a populous city, and gave to them an impulse, a di- 
rection, and an efficacy unknown before; and who 
knows but that much of the active humanity and pub. 
lie spirited benevolence which now distinguish the 
citizens of New York, may be owing to the <a 
influence, and exertions of Mrs Isabella Graham ?” 
females who have had the misfortune to be left like 
her in the same or more lamentable circumstances of 
destitution, may not the same means of doing 
good ; yet every one has it within their power to be 
virtuous, independent in migd, and less or more able 
to do a duty to their families, besides offering to the 
world an example for imitation in whatever sphere of 
life they may happen to move. 


STORY OF KINMONT WILLIE. 

AN incident took place in the beginning of the 

wars upon the Border. Excepting by the rash enter- 
prises of Bothwell, these disorderly districts had re- 
mained undisturbed by any violence worthy of note, 
since the battle of the Reedswair. Upon the fall of 
Bothwell, his son-in-law, Sir Walter Scott of Buc- 
cleuch, had obtained the important office of keeper of 
Liddesdale and warden of the Scottish Borders, upon 
that unsettled frontier. According to the custom of 
the marches, Buccleuch’s deputy held a day of truce 
for meeting with the deputy of the Lord Scroope, go- 
vernor of Carlisle castle, and keeper of the west 
marches upon the English side. The meeting was, as 
usual, attended on both sides by the most warlike of 
the Borderers upon faith of the usual truce, which al- 
lowed twenty-four hours to come and go from such 
meetings, without ap | individual being, during that 
short space, liable to challenge on account of offences 
given to either kingdom. Among others who attended 
was Buccleuch’s deputy, one Armstrong, commonly 
called Kinmont Willie, remarkable for his exploits as 
a depredator upon England. After the business of the 
meeting had been peaceably transacted, the parties se- 
parated. But the English being upon their return 
homeward at the south side of the river Liddle, which 
is in that place the boundary of the kingdoms, beheld 
this Kinmont Willie riding upon the Scottish bank of 
the river, alone and in absolute security. They were 
unable to resist the tempting opportunity of seizing a 
man who had done them much injury; and without 
regarding the sanctity of the truce, a strong party cross- 


ed the river inte Scotland, chased Kinmout Willie for ' 


more than a mile, and by dint of numbers made him 
at length their prisoner. He was carried to the castle 
of Carlisle, and brought before Lord Scroope, where he 
boasted proudly of the breach of the immunities of 
the day of truce in his person, and demanded his 
liberty, as unlawfully taken from him. The Eng- 
lish warden paid little attention to his threats, as 
indeed the ascendancy of Elizabeth in Jamey’s counsels 
made her orficers infringe the rights of Scottish sub- 
jects with little ceremony ; and on the score of his li- 
berty he assured Kinmont Willie, scornfully, that he 
should take a formal farewell of him befure he left 
Carlisle castle. 

The lord of Buccleuch was by no means of a hu- 
mour to submit to an infraction of the national rights, 
and a personal insult to himself. On this occasion he 
acted with equal prudence and spirit. 

The Scottish warden first made a regular application 
to Lord Scroope for delivery of the prisoner, and re- 
dress of the wrong sustained in his capture. To this 


® We quote from an American publication, 
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no satis‘actory answer was returned. Buccleuch next 
applied to Bowes, the English ambassador, who inter- 
fered so far as to advise Lord Scroope to surrender 
the prisoner without bringing the matter to farther 
question. Time was given to advertise Elizabeth ; 
but she, being in this as in other cases disposed to 
bear the matter out by her great superiority of 
power, returned no satisfactory answer. The inter- 
course between the wardens became then of a more 
personal character ; and Buccleuch sent a challenge 
to Lord Scroope, as having offered him a personal 
affront in the discharge of his office. Scroope returned 
for answer, that the commands of the queen engaged 
him in more important matters than the chastisement 
of the Scottish warden, and left him not at liberty to 
accept his challenge. Being thus refused alike public 
and private satisfaction, Buccleuch resolved to resort 
to measures of extremity, and obtain by means of his 
own force that redress which was otherwise denied 
him. Being the chief of a numerous clan, he had no 
difficulty in assembling 300 chosen horsemen at Wood- 
houselee upon the Esk, the nearest point to the castle 
of Carlisle upon the Scottish marches, and not above 
ten or twelve miles distant from that fortress. The 
hour of rendezvous was after sunset; and the night, 
dark and misty, concealed their march through the 
English frontier. They arrived without being per- 
ceived under the castle of Carlisle, where the Scottish 
warden, taking post opposite to the northern gate of 
the town, ordered a party of fifty of his followers to dis- 
mount and attempt toscale the walls of the castle with 
ladders, which had been provided forthe purpose. The 
ladders being found too short, the assailants attacked a 
small postern-gate with iron instruments and mining 
tools, which they had also in readiness : the door giving 
way, the Scots forced their way into the castle, repulsing 
and bearing down such of the English guards as pressed 
forward to the defence of the place. The alarm was 
now given. The beacon on the castle was lighted, 
the drums beat, and the bell of the cathedral church 
and watch.bell of the mote-hall were rung, as in cases 
of utmost alarm. To this din the Scots without the 
castle added their wild shouts; and the sound of their 
trumpets increased the confusion, of which none of the 
sleepers so unseasonably awakened could conceive the 
cause. In the meanwhile, the assailants of the castle 
had delivered theircountryman, Willof Kinmont. In 
passing through the courtyard, he failed not to call out 
a lusty good night at Lord Scroope’s window, and 
another under that of Salkeld, the constable of the 
castle. The assailantsthen made their retreat, abstain- 
ing strictly, for such was their charge, from taking 
any booty, or doing any violence which was not ab- 
solutely necessary for executing the purpose for which 
they came. Some prisoners were taken and brought 
before Buceleuch, who dismissed them courteously, 
charging the most considerable among them with a 
message tothe constable of the castle, whom, he said, he 
accounted a more honourable man than Lord Ser 

who had declined his challenge ; telling him, what had 
been done was acted by the command of him, the 
lord of Liddesdale; and that if, as a man of honour, 
he sought a gallant revenge, he had only to come forth 
and encounter with those who were willing to main- 
tain what they had dared to do. He then retreated 
into Scotland with his banner displayed and his trum- 
= sounding, and reached his domains with the de- 

vered man in perfect safety. 


BRINGING OUT. 
WE have often been inclined to think that the gawky 
silliness of young men in the upper ranks of society in 
this country, g with the prevailing pursuit of 
wealth, formed an obstacle, almost insurmountable, to 
the cultivation of female intellect. Here is what Mr 
Bulwer says on this subject in his late work on France: 
—“ How is it possible that an Englishwoman, such as 
we ordinarily find the Englishwomen of London so- 
ciety—how is it possible that such a woman should 
possess the slightest influence over a man three de- 
grees removed from dandyism and the Guards ? What 
are her objects of interest but the most trumpery and 
insigniticant ? What are her topics of conversation 
but the most ridiculous and insipid? Not only does 
she lower down her mind to the level of the emptiest- 
pated of the male creatures that she meets, but she ac- 
tualiy persuades herself, and is actually persuaded, 
that it is charming and feminine to doso. She will 
talk to you about hunting and shooting—that is not 
unfeiminine! oh, no! But politics, the higher paths 
of literature, the stir and action of life, in which all 
men worth any thing, and from whom she could bor- 
row any real influence, are plunged—of these she 
knows nothing, thinks nothing—in these she is not 
interested at all, and only wonders that an intellec- 
tual being can have any other ambition than to get 
what she calls good invitations to the stupidest, and 
hottest, and dullest of the stupid, hot, and dull draw- 
ing-rooms of London. There are of course reasons for 
this ; and I agree with a late work in asserting one 
of these reasons to be the practice which all England 
insists upon, as so innocent, so virtuous, 80 modest, so 
disinterested, viz. ‘bringing out,’ as it is called, a 
young woman at sixteen, who is ushered into a vast 
variety of crowded rooms, with this injunction— 
* There, go ; hunt about and get a goud,’ which means 
@ rich, * husband.’ 
This command—for Miss is greatly bored with papa 
and mamma, and the country house, and the country 


parson—is very readily obeyed. Away she starts— 
dances with this man, sighs to that ; and as her edu- 
cation has not been neglected, she ventures, perhaps, 
at the first onset, to give vent to a few of those ideas 
which her governess, or her reading, or the solitude 
of her early life, have given birth to. Woe upon her! 
The rich young man who has such a fine property in 
——shire, and who is really so very good-looking, 
and so very welldressed, opens his eyes, shrugs up his 
shoulders, turns pale, turns red, and looks very stu- 
pid and very confused, and at the first opportunity 
glides away, muttering to an acquaintance, ‘I say, 
what a blue that girl is!"* Never mind, my good 
young lady! Ina second season you will be as sim- 
ple and as silly as your chaperon can desire. Do but 
go on—a constant succession of balls, and parties, and 
listless conversations, will soon make you all the most 
plotting mother can desire ; and ail I regret is, that 
when you have at last succeeded in the wearisome aim 
of your youth, when you have fixed the fate of some 
wealthy and perhaps titled booby, a constant habit of 
dulness will have been generated from the stupidity 
that was necessary to secure him. 

Of late anew this misfortune has been increasing, 
because of late years fortune and rank have been more 
entirely separated from talent and education ; to such 
a degree indeed has it increased, that no man, after 
his reason has burst its leading-strings, ever now ex- 
poses himself to the insufferable ennui of general so- 
ciety. 


TO MUSIC, 
TO BECALM HIS FEVER. 
Charm me to sleep, and melt me so 
With thy delicious numbers, 
That, being ravish’d, hence I go 
Away in easy slumbers, 
Oh, make me weep 
My pains asleep, 
And give me such reposes, 
That I, poor I, 
May think thereby 
I live, and die, ’midst roses. 


Fall on me like a silent dew, 
Or like those maiden showers, 
Which, at the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. 
Melt, melt my pains 
With thy soft strains, 
That, ease unto me given, 
With full delight 
leave this light, 
And take my flight for heaven. 
Herrick, 1620. 


HORRORS OF THE CAIRO LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
One of the first places which I visited in Cairo was 
the lunatic asylum; Mr Salt’s Janissary accom- 
panied me, and I believe no eye hath ever witnessed 
elsewhere such a melancholy spectacle as this shocking 
place affords. The keeper made many objections to 
my admission ; he said no Frank was suffered to go in; 
but the name of the hakkim of the English consul, 
and half a dozen piastres to boot, removed his scruples. 
I was led from one passage to another, door after door 
was unbarred, the keeper armed himself with a cour- 
bash, a whip made of one solid thong of the hide of 
the hippopotamus; and we at length got into an 
open court, round which the dungeons of the lunatics 
were situated. Some who were not violent were walk- 
ing unfettered, but the poor wretches in the cells were 
chained by the neck tothe bars of the grated windows. 
The keeper went round as he would do in a menagerie 
of wild beasts, rattling the chain at the windows to 
rouse the inmates, and dragging them by it when they 
were tardy in approaching. One madman, who spat 
at me as i passed his cell, I saw the keeper pull by 
the chain ‘and knock his face against the bars till the 
blood issued from his nose. I forced him to desist. 
Each of them, as we passed, called out fer food. I 
inquired about their allowance, and to my horror I 
heard there was none except what charitable people 
were pleased to afford from day today. It was now 
noon, and they had had no food from the preceding 
morning. 

Two well-dressed Turkish women brought in, while 
I was there, a large water melon and two cakes of 
bread ; these were broken into pieces and thrown to 
the famished creatures. I never saw “* Nature sub- 
dued to such a lowliness ;” they devoured what they 


got like hungry tigers, some of them thrusting their | 


tongues through the bars, others screaming for more 
I sent out for a few piastres’ worth of bread, 
dates, and sour milk; its arrival was hailed with 
such a yell of ecstacy as pierced the very soul. I 
thought they would have torn down the iron bars 
to get at the provisions ; and in spite of the courbash, 
their eagerness to get their portions rendered it a dif- 
ficult matter to get our hands out of their clutches. 
It was humiliating to humanity to see these ravenous 
poor wretches tearing their food with their filthy fin- 
gers; some of their nails were so long as to 
the talons of hawks. And such can be the condition 
of the “‘ man so noble in reason, so infinite in faculties, 
in form and moving so express and admirable.” Vain 
boast! go paint the faculties of this “ paragon of ani- 


® We omit the oath which accompanies this elegant expression, 


mals” in the dungeons I have described ; snd when 
you have studied the institutions of the Turk, sit 
down, if you can, with an exalted notion of human 
nature ! 

There was one thing which I could not help re- 
marking ; the ruling passion of the Mahommetan cha- 
racter was preserved even in insanity. One man, who 

me to give him bread, spat upon me when ‘he 
got it; another, with all the eagerness of famine, ab- 
stained from eating it; hungry as he was, he preferred 
flinging the portion of melon he had just received ata 
Christian’s head rather than satisfy his craving sto- 
mach. He concealed his missile for nearly » quarter 
of an hour, till I was opposite his window; he then 
thrust his naked arm through the bars, and took de- 
liberate aim at me. In spite of my entreaties, he 
the courbash round his uncovered shoulders. t 
there was one old man, who moved not when the food 
was distributing ; and as I looked into his cell, desti- 
tute of every thing, with neither straw nor rug, I 
could barely. distinguish an emaciated form lying on 
the bare earth, with hardly a rag upon hisbody. He 
could not lie down altogether, for he was chained by 
the neck to the window : he was worn to a skeleton ; ‘ 
and whether it was the pressure of the chain that im- 
peded respiration or not, I cannot say, but his sterto- 
rous breathing resembled that of a person in the last 
convulsions ; and on inquiry I found this wretched 
creature was actuallydying. Thesmell of the apart- 
ment was horrible. I had some difficulty to prevail on 
the keeper to take off the chain. I gave some piastres 
to buy straw : a few days afterwards I sent the Janis- 
sary to inquire about this poor wretch ; he was dead, 
and there was no straw to be seen in his dungeon. I 
observed avery decent looking Turk in one of the cells, 
who had been an officer in the pacha’s troops; he 
complained bitterly of hard usage; he said he was fa- 
mished ; some days he had only five paras’ worth of 
bread, or half a penny-worth ; and he talked altogether 
so rationally of his condition, that i expressed my 
wonder to the keeper that he was not suffered to. go 
abroad. The keeper laughed at my ignorance: “ You 
do not know,” said he, ** that when mad people appear 
Most quiet, they are always plotting mischief.” He 
illustrated his assertion by a story, which, if credible, 
certainly showed the necessity of confining lunatics, 
however mild in appearance, to their cells at night. 
A black man, who tollowed the trade of a butcher, bad 
been confined there many years ago; he was allowed 
the range of the house, with two or three others whose 
derangement was attended with no violence. One 
night the black butcher secreted a knife; he induced 

r madman to enter his cell, prevailed on him to 
lie down, and then cut his throat: he calmly cut him 
up into quarters, and distributed the joints about his 
cell, as he was in the habit of arranging the meat in 
his shop. He solicited the custom of his comrades ; 
and to those who were chhined, he carried such por- 
tions as they desired. The keeper was disturbed by 
their cannibal rejoicings: it was the first full meal 
they had had for many a long day. On examining 
the cells, he found one man missing: he asked the 
black butcher if he had seen him, and he replied that 
he had just sold the last joint of him. “Since that 
time,” said the keeper, “‘ we look out better, other- 
wise they would eat one another every day.” I-en- 
deavoured to ascertain the causes of the madness: of 
the present inmates ; they were thirteen in number, 
and all males; four of them had gone mad from smok- 
ing hashis, an intoxicating drug, composed of the 
small pistils of the flax-plant; five of them had poi- 
son administered to them, two of them in the shape 
of invigorating medicines ; three were religious mo- 
nomaniacs ; and one had gone mad after being bastina- 
doed.— _Madden’s Travels in Turkey. 


EFFECT OF FEAR ON A TIGER. 

A correspond its tous the following curious 
anecdote, which was extracted from a letter received 
from India :—During the dreadful storm and inun. 
dation in Bengal, in May 1833, the estates of a Mr 
Campbell, situated on the Island of Saugur, at the en- 
trance of the river Hoogly, suffered so greatly, that 
out of three thousand people living on his grounds,. 
only six or seven hundred escaped, and these principally 
by clinging to the roof and ceiling of hishouse. When 
the house was in thisclose crammed state, with scarcely 
room in it for another individual, what should come 
squeezing and pushing its way into the interior of the 
house but an immense tiger, with his tail hanging 
down, and exhibiting every other of excessive 
fear. Having reached the room in which Mr Camp- 
bell was sitting, he nestled himself into one of the cor- 
ners, and lay down like a large Newfoundland dog. 
Mr Campbell loaded his gun in a very quiet manner, 
and shot him dead on the spet.—£zaminer. 

waRTs. 

Mr Tyrrell, lecturer on anatomy, has lately found 
the topical application of a strong decoction of the root 
of the septfoil to cure warts, particularly when situ- 
ated in parts of delicate structure, by destroying their 
peculiar vitality. For making the decoction he has 
published the following directions :—Boil gently an 
ounce of fresh root of the septfoil, bruised in twelve 
ounces of water, till reduced to half a pint, and then 
strain off the liquor for use. After washing the warts 
with warm water three times way, he directs them 
“to be kept constantly covered lint, moistened 
with this decoction.” 
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THE SHAMROCK OF IRELAND. 
Ir would appear that our friends the Irish labour un- 
der some mistake at the present day regarding the 
antiquity of the trefoil plant which they have adopted 
asa national emblem. I. E. Bicheno, Esq. F. R. S., 
in a paper in the Journal of the Koyal Institution, has 
the following observations on the shamrock, which may 
be interesting to our Irish readers :—‘‘ The festival of 
St Patrick has been so long recognised by those who 
traverse the streets of this great city, by the clover 
they'see in the hats of the Irish, that any one who 
should entertain an opinion that this plant is not the 
original emblem of Ireland, will be thought to have 
xo ground for differing from the established belief ; 
yet I think I am in a situation to prove, by abundant 
wstimony, that the 7'rifolium repens is not that sham- 
rock of the Irish nation, nor any other clover, but 
that the wood-sorrel, the Ovalis acetosella, is the plant 
originally intended. It would seem a condition, at 
least suitable, if not necessary, to a national emblem, 
that it should be something familiar to the people, and 
familiar, too, at the season when the national feast is 
celebrated. Thus the Welsh have given the leek to St 


* David, being a favourite oleraceous herb, and almost 


the only green thing which is to be found in Wales at 
the season of his feast ; the Scotch, on the other hand, 
whose feast of St Andrew’s is in the autumn, have 
adopted the thistle (probably the €Carduus lanceolatus), 
a plant most abundant at that period of the year. 
Our own patron, St George, is a saint who has fallen 
so much to the leeward with us, that I do not derive 
any assistance from bim; and I am not aware that his 
warlike temperament was ever represented by a plant 
or flower. If the national emblem may be expected 
to be seasonable and familiar, the Trifolium repens is 
not a happy choice; for its leaves are scarcely ex- 
— in the middle of March, and it produces its 

wers in the summer—its great merit in agriculture 
being to produce herbage during the droughts of sum- 
mer and the autumnal months. Hence, even in Lon- 
don, about which the earliest cultivation is found, we 
see in the hats of the meri Hiberni very starved speci- 
mens of the white or Dutch clover, and sometimes the 
Medicago lupulina, and evenchick weed and other plants 
substituted for it. But there is a still greater difficulty 
with regard to its being of common occurrence. None 


of the trefvils are naturally abundant in Ireland, but 


have become so by cultivation. The medicago is 
pretty extensively sown; and the T'rifolium repens, 
though now neglected by. the farmer, has a wonderful 

ropensity to diffuse itself in improved countries, and 
fe by no means of frequent occurrence in wild uncul- 
tivated places. It is one of those plants which the 
Americans describe as coming in with cultivation. It 
is not a favourite, or rather there is a prejudice against 
it, in America, yet it has completely naturalised itself 
in every dry pasture of the eld states. We know that 
the trefoils are not of very ancient standing as culti- 
vated plantsin England, and that they were introduced 
into Ireland in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The term Shamrock seems a general appellation for the 
trefoils, or three-leaved plants. Gerard says, the 
meadow trefoils are called in Ireland shamrocks ; and 
I find the name so applied by other authors. The 
Irish names for Trifolium repens are Seamar-oge, 
Shamrog, and Shamrock. 

It is not difficult to account for the substitution of 
the one plant for the other. Cultivation, which 
brought in the trefoil, drove out the wood-sorrel. The 
latter, though now not common, was doubtless an 
abundant plant as long as the woods remained ; but 
these being cut down, partly by the natives to supply 
their wants, and partly also by the government to pre- 
vent their enemies from taking refuge in them in the 
wars, the co: est plant b the scarcest, and 
it was more easy to obtain that which was cultivated. 
Upon the whole view of the case, I apprehend it can 
hardly be doubted that the Ovalis acetoselia is the 
original shamrock of Ireland. It possesses, in the 
first place, all the qualities to recommend it as appro- 
priate for the national feast, and is even more beauti- 
fully three-leaved than the clover. It is abundant, 
and comes at the proper season, being one of the 
earliest plants, and pushing forth its delicate leaves 
and blossoms with the first spring. It was also eaten ; 
while its flavour, too, answers exactly to the descrip- 
tion of Morrison, which is a great point to assist in 
fixing its appropriation; and to the old Irish, who 
lived chiefly upon flesh, it must have been a most 
acceptable diet. It would be impossible to find any 
plant throughout the vegetable kingdom better en- 
titled to become national; and I think it cannot be 
questioned, that St Patrick, who is said by Gibbon to 
have been descended, and to have derived his name, 
from the patricians of Rome, exercised a good taste, 
worthy his noble birth, when he selected so beautiful 
an emblem for his favourite island.” 


LOBSTER-FISHING AT HALIFAX. 

We chose our ground (by moonlight) beneath the 
shade of some lofty but deserted buildings, which had 
once been a depét for prisoners of war; they are situ- 
ated on an insulated spot called Melville Island, which 
lies in the middle of an expanded portion of the sound, 
where it forms asmalllake. Under these rocky shores, 
with about four or five feet water, we commenced our 
operations. But I must first describe the implements of 
our sport, before I proceed to the manner. They are 
not very complicated—neither is the process. In the 


bows of the boat is placed a large grating with a 
handle, like a gigantic frying-pan; this is — 
with large pieces of a thick coarse kind of mill-board, 
which is used in this country as an intermediate in 
roofing buildings, between the beams and the shingles ; 
this substance, when lit, burns fiercely, and casts a 
very powerful light. The weapons for capturing the 
lobsters, termed spears, resemble rather the props of 
a clothes-line, only somewhat more artistically shaped. 
They are from six to seven feet in length, and nearly 
an inch in diameter ; at one extremity they are split 
down about six inches, and the prongs thus formed 
are kept asunder by means of a small wedge. The 
mode of employing these instruments is as follows :— 
The boat is tilted on one side, so as to bring the gun- 
wale close to the water’s edge, and q blazing fire being 
made on the grating, it is held as near the water as 
possible. By means of the strong light which is thus 
cast, the smallest objects are made distinctly visible 
beneath the water’s edge ; myriads of lobsters are thus 
discovered crawling in every direction, their coteries 
disturbed by the sudden glare, and a great deal of con- 
fusion evident amongst them. Some few there are, 
too dignitied and accustomed to society to betray emo- 
tion, who lie at full length; all, however, exhibit an 
interesting spectacle to the gazer, who is thus let into 
the secret of their habits, and made, as it were, free of 
their haunts. But this tranquil contemplation is not 
sufficient for the fisherman, and each man now assumes 
his spear. A little judgment and skill are of course 
necessary, and the beginner finds, in this apparently 
simple sport, that he has something to learn. The 
prongs of the weapon are quietly inserted in the water, 
and gradually lowered till within a few inches of the 
unconscious lobster, whose projecting eyes seem of 
little service to him on such occasions; the fisherman 
directs the spear above the shoulders of the scaly gen- 
tleman, and, when near enough to give sufficient 
impetus to the blow, he deste ble spear upon him, 
wedging him closely between the prongs, and trium- 
phantly hauling him out, to his great satisfaction and 
the dire apprehension of the ladies, who have hitherto 
enjoyed the sport.—Sporting Magazine. 
ANECDOTE. 

A gay Irishman a short time since arrived at the 
Hotel de Suede, in the Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and 
having a quantity of dirty linen, sent for a washer- 
woman, and told her to pick it up from the floor. 
Shortly afterwards the washerwoman returned, and 
to the traveller’s great surprise put into his hands a 
number of bank notes which had been negligently left 
among the linen. The Irishman was very grateful, 
and strongly urged the young woman to accept a re- 
ward for her honesty; but she resolutely refused to 
do so, and seemed quite humiliated at the offer. 
Some days afterwards a marriage was celebrated at 
the church of St Thomas d’Aquin, which attracted 
avast number of persons. It was easy tu perceive 
from the dress and manner of the bridegroom that he 
was a foreigner, and from the timid and embarrassed 
deportment of the bride, that she did not belong to the 
same class as her intended, and that it was decidedly 
a marriage of inclination. The above anecdote got 
into circulation among the crowd—in a word, the 
bride was no other than the washerwoman, 
whom the Irishman had thought worthy of sharing 
his fortune and destiny. 


THE PULSE. 

At one of the last sittings of the Academie des 
Sciences in Paris, Dr Magendie made a report upon an 
instrument, invented by Dr Herrison, called the Sphy- 
gomometre, which shows the rate of the pulse, its 
rhythm, and anomaly. In pursuance of the conclu- 
sions of the eminent reporter, the Academy passed 
a vote of thanks to the author of this most useful and 
ingenious discovery. Dr Herrison has published a me- 
moir showing the results of his several applications of 
this instrument in studying the diseases of the heart. 
After six years of clinical researches, supported by nu- 
merous anatomical proofs, it is found capable of dis- 
tinguishing organic affections from cases which only 
assume the appearance of such affections. As the 
Sphygomometre gives the numerical force of the pulse, 
it has now become possible, according to the observa- 
tions of Dr Herrison, to prevent such attacks of apo- 
plexy as arise from a too great determination of blood 
towards the head. By this instrument, also, may be 
calculated the effect of blood-letting upon the strength 
of a patient. It is therefore a most important inven- 
tion, and must excite the attention of all persons, whe- 
ther French or foreigners, who are capable of appreci- 
ating its qualities. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Natural history is now raised in popular estimation to 
the highest dignity, and is pronounced to be a science 
capable of exercising the most splendid talents, and of 
affording pleasure to the most improved minds. Of 
the several changes that have receutly taken place in 
society, this is not the least important. The diversi- 
fied productions of Nature—those objects, in the for- 
mation of which have been exercised unlimited wisdom 
and power—are not now considered beneath the notice 
of the wisest of the sons of men. It still, however, 
remains to be perceived, that in the construction of 
the familiar fly that buzzes through our apartments, 
not less than in the frame of the mighty elephant—in 
the simple blade of grass that springs from between 
the stones of the pavement, not less than in the knotted 
oak or the graceful palm—in the small cube of salt, 
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cone—there is ing of a mysterious nature, the 
comprehension of which would be a much more glori- 
ous achievement than any that the human intellect has 
yet performed. The ship that carries the adventur- 
ous merchant over the great ocean is an object worthy 
of our admiration; but how complicated is its appa- 
ratus, compared with the pete common fish ! 
The balloon that floats calmly in the atmosphere— 
what an unwieldly instrument is it, compared with 


those beautiful organs of divine workmanship by which - 


the —— is conveyed from the equatorial to the 

polar lands, or pursues its through the 

air !—Edinburgh Cabinet ~~ 
A MOUSE SUCKLED BY A CAT. 

A cat belonging to Mr Smith, the respectable bai- 
liff and agent of the Earl of Lucan, at Laleham, is in 
the constant habit of taking her place on the rug be- 
fore the parlour fire. She had been deprived of all 
her litter of kittens but one, and her milk probably 
incommoded her. I mention this, in order to account 
in some degree for the following circumstance :—One 
evening as the family were seated round the fire, they 
observed a mouse make its way from the cupboard 
which was near the fireplace, and lay itself down on 
the stomach of the cat, as a kitten would do when she 
is going to suck. Surprised at what they saw, and 
afraid of disturbing the mouse, which appeared to be 
full grown, they did not immediately ascertain whe- 
ther it was in the act of sucking or not. After re- 
maining with the cat a considerable length of time, it 
returned tothe cupboard. These visits were repeated 
on several other occasions, and were witnessed by 
many persons. The cat not only appeared to expect 
the mouse, but uttered that sortof greeting purr which 
the animal is so well known to make use of when she 
is visited by her kitten. The mouse had every ap- 
pearance of being in the act of suckipg the cat; but 
such was its vigilance, that it retreated as soon as a hand 
was put out to take it up. When the cat, after being 
absent, returned to the room, her greeting call was 
made, and the mouse came to her. The attachment 
which existed between these two incongruous animals 
could not be mistaken, anditlastedsometime. The fate 
of the mouse, like that of most pets, was a melancholy 
one. During the absence of its nurse, a strange cat 
came into the room. The poor mouse, mistaking her 
for its old friend and protectress, ran out to meet her, 
and was immediately seized and slain before it could 
be rescued from her clutches. The grief of the foster- 
mother was extreme. On returning to the parlour, she 
made her usual call, but no mouse came to meet her. 
She was restless and uneasy, went mewing about the 
house, and showed her distress in the most marked 
manner. What rendered the anecdote I have been re- 
lating the more extraordinary, is the fact of the cat 
being an excellent mouser, and that during the time 
she was showing so much fondness for the mouse, she 
was preying upon others with the utmost avidity. 
She is still alive.—Jesse’s Gleanings i Natural His- 


tory. 
SADDLES. 

A little periodical, called the Horse, gives us the 
following :—‘‘ Ask any saddler what a saddle is put 
upon a horse’s back for, he will give some such foolish 
answer as the fullowing—‘ The ease of the rider, or to 
help the rider to hold on.’ Let us tell them they are 
not right, and that so far from the saddle helping to 
keep on, it is much more difficult to sit on than the 
bare back ; and if riders wanted orly to stick on, they 
should ride on a cloth, or adopt the plan of the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, and ride with plush breeches on a 
saddle made of the same material, the nap of this be- 
ing turned the reverse way to so that 
they worked against one another.” 


TNE EXETER CLOCK. 

The celebrated Exeter clock was lately on exhibi- 
tion in London. It is not only a timepiece, striking 
the hours of the day and chiming the quarters, but it 
is a perpetual almanack, telling the days of the week 
and month; leap-year when it happens ; showing the 
phases of the moon, and its age ; moreover, it will be 
silent if required; and when agreeable, will play a 
variety of tunes on an organ; Saturn presiding as 
conductor, and beating time, and Fame and Terpsichore 
moving to the air. It has also a most musical peal 
of six bells, with ringers; a moving panorama allego- 
rical of day aud night; and a guard of two Roman 
soldiers, who salute, with their swords, Apollo and 
Diana as they appear. The soldiers’ heads are ac- 
tually turned when the bells ring—as well they may 
be. We do not know if, in addition to its other per- 
formances, it tolls a knell on Good Friday and rings 
a peal on Easter Monday and Christmas day. This 
comprehensive piece of clockwork cost the ingenious 
and indefatigable artist, one Jacob Lovelace of Exeter, 
thirty-four years’ Jabour. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that he died in poverty. This clock is enclosed 
in a cabinet elaborately ornamenied with carvings and 
paintings. 
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